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Our engineers have perfected special 
wire ropes for drag line and quarry serv- 
ice that are establishing performance 
records far beyond our own expecta- 
tions. 


& 


Write us today for specific facts about 
these new ropes. 


You can hardly afford to do without 
them. They have reduced operating 
costs for others; why not for you too? 


WILLIAMSPORT 
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General Sales Offices: 


122 So. Michigan Ave. 
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WIRE ROPE C@Z 


There are many types of wire rope and a wide variety of wire 
rope constructions. These have been developed over a long 
period of years to satisfy diverse requirements. 


In the case of Roebling, many years have been spent in the 
development and improvement of rope design and production 
—in searching out the truth regarding wire rope performance 
—in an organized endeavor to give the rope user more for 
his rope dollar. As a part of this program, every type and 
construction of wire rope has been and constantly is being 
exhaustively studied in laboratory and field to determine its 
qualities and proper application, and to seek improvements. 


Out of this effort has come, for one thing, the conviction that 
no one type or construction of wire rope is suitable for all 
purposes—that there is no wire rope “cure-all”. 


You will find, therefore, that Roebling does not favor any one 
kind of rope. It endeavors to, and because of its complete line, 
is free to recommend exactly the rope that most economically 
will meet the user’s needs. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
Wire-Wire Rope- Copper & Insulated Wires & Cables -Welding Wire- Flat Wire- Wire Cloth & Wire Netting 


Branches in Principal Cities Export Dept.—New York, N. Y. 


April 6, 1932 
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A plain statement 
about Wire Rope Economy 


Roebling does not indulge in nor encour- 
age sweeping claims of superior wire rope 
economy. Such claims, if generally made, 
would merely confuse the rope user. G For 
the guidance of rope buyers, however, 
Roebling does assert that when gauged by 
the work performed, NO wire rope, re- 
gardless of make or construction, will 
show lower general average operating 
costs than Roebling. 


Wire Rope for all purposes 


Roebling makes wire rope of a great va- 
riety of typesand constructions, and there- 
fore can supply a wire rope exactly suited 
to each particular requirement. @ The 
great stamina of all Roebling Ropes is 
primarily due to the quality of Roebling 
Wire. This Acid Steel Wire is renowned 
for its fatigue and wearing qualities. No 
better rope wire is produced. Q “BLUE 
CENTER” STEEL is the highest grade and 
is generally recommended for severe duty. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
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Letter Explains 
Why They Re ordered 


This letter written at our request by the 
George C. Bolz Dredging Company describes 
the performance of their Hydroseal Pump, on 
a river dredging job at St. Louis, to a pros- 
pective purchaser of a pump. It also explains 
why this concern has just purchased a second 
Hydroseal Pump to replace a pump of an- 
other make. If you have felt skeptical of our 
claims, we believe this letter will remove all 
doubt. We seldom find a sand, rock or sludge 
pumping job where the Hydroseal Pump 
could not pump 14 more material with no in- 
crease in power or save 1/3 in power with no 
decrease in production. If you question 
whether such economies could be made in 
your plant, write us describing your condi- 
tions. Ask for our new Bulletin 132, for it 
gives more information about the Bolz in- 
stallation and a description of the pump. The 
Allen Sherman Hoff Company, 215 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. Offices in Twenty Cities. 
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In This Issue 


Editorials. 


Rotary-Kiln Lime Plant Gets Raw Stone 
Over Tramway Three Miles Long 


Improvements in Production and Future 
Prospects for Hydraulic Lime 


Job Stability and Increased Wages Will 
Hasten Return of Prosperity 


Alabama Lime Plant’s Capacity Increased 
With Adoption of Natural Gas 


Trade Commission Makes First Report in 
Probe of Cement-Price Bases 


The Nonmetallic-Mineral Resources 
Mississippi 


Important Texas Gravel Producer Finds 
Temporary Plants Profitable 


~ 


Gypsum Prices Relatively Firm Despite Re- 
cession in New Construction 


Men of the Industry......... 
Coming Events Financial News 
Pumping from the Old Pit.. . 
Personal Mention 

Latest Cement Statistics. ... 


Rinemt Petes... 6s ces Saving Through Safety 


Next Issue April 20, 1932 


Traffic News and Comment.. 


Review of Foreign Practice. . . 
Manufacturers’ Publications 


New Machinery and Supplies 
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* Goodyear THOR Belt- 
ing, seamless, is made 
in widths up to and 
including 16" —THor 
quality of special con- 
struction is available 


for larger sizes 


The belt that stam 
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UNDER CRUSHER-DRIVE SHOCKS 


O OTHER belt stands up like Goodyear 
THOR Belt, seamless,* under the smash- 
ing intermittent shocks of the crusher drive. 
The records of the rock products industry 


prove it. 


Goodyear THOR is built for severest trans- 
mission duty. It is bodied with heavy silver- 
duck plies, stoutly cushioned and buttressed 
in high-strength rubber. It is extra strong at 
the fasteners—has no center seam*—and is 
enclosed ina staunchly protective envelope that 
is part of the ply structure of the belt itself. 


Goodyear Belts, Hose, Molded Rubber Goods 
and Packing are scientifically designed and 
carefully constructed by Goodyear for rock 
products industrial service, and are accu- 
rately recommended for their particular duty 
in your plant by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


You may save considerable money and 
much trouble by going over your mechanical 
rubber goods problems with the G.T. M. 
Write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, and ask him to call. 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear Arthur Pryor and his Band... 
Revellers Quartet and Goodyear Concert-Dance Orchestra... every Wednesday 
and Saturday night, over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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The Standard Oil Company inoianay Besents 


REDUCING 
COST OF 
LUBRICATION 








Etcur factors must be considered individually and collectively 
if accurate and complete figures are to be obtained on the actual 
cost of lubrication. Likewise, all eight factors must be given 
attention in any effort to reduce lubrication costs. 


Two of these factors are quite obvious: 


A. OBVIOUS COSTS 
1. Cost per unit quantity of lubricant. 
2. Quantity of lubricant consumed. 


They require no discussion as they are always taken into consid- 
eration. However, the ‘‘cost of lubricants” (unit cost multiplied 
by quantity used) is not the total lubrication cost. If figures of 
this kind are to be used at all they must be balanced against 
the following hidden factors which often are of much greater 
importance in determining the actual cost of lubrication. 


B. HIDDEN COSTS 
1. Power consumption. 
2. Methods of application. 
3. Servicing of lubricants. 
4. Repairs. 
5. Replacements. 
6. Idle Machine Time. 


Power consumption cost is many times greater than the cost of 
lubricants, thus the effect of lubricants on power consumption 
must be carefully considered. If too heavy a lubricant is used 
(either oil or grease), the excess fluid friction developed by this 
lubricant will increase power consumption.* Too light a lubricant 
will increase power consumption by allowing excess metal to 
metal contact of the moving parts. This also causes greater wear, 
affecting the item of repairs and replacements. 


Methods of application greatly affect the efficiency of the 
lubrication obtained. These methods vary from simple devices 
to complicated mechanisms, each suited to a particular purpose. 
They must be reduced to simple, standard methods requiring the 
minimum of labor for application and the use of the smallest 
amounts of the most reasonably priced lub-icant consistent 
with obtaining the best lubrication possible. An 
engineer with a thorough knowledge of this sub- 
ject should be consulted if these methods are to 
effectively reduce ‘‘lubrication costs.” 


ZN 
*F } —— 


P 
F — Coefficient of friction for the bearing in question. 
Z — Viscosity of the oil in absolute units (or 
centipoises). 
N — R. P. M. of shaft. 
P — Load on bearing in pounds per square inch of 
projected area. 








Servicing of lubricants is an important item. Labor costs in- 
curred in the application of a lubricant must be charged to lubri- 
cation costs. It involves considerable expense in labor charges 
alone to dismantle a turbine oil or similar system, clean it and 
fill it with fresh oil; and to this should be added any overhead 
accruing to idle machine time. One-half or more of these periods 
of servicing often may be eliminated with the use of the proper 
oil, thus greatly reducing the cost of lubrication. 


Repairs that have been caused by faulty lubrication must be 
charged to “lubrication costs.” This item, involving as it does both 
parts and labor, often is five times the cost of lubricants and will 
haveavery markedeffect onthetotalamountchargedtolubrication. 


Replacements often are necessary because of faulty lubrication. 
While not a direct “repair” charge, inasmuch as “replacements”’ 
are budgeted in predicting costs, excess replacements that could 
be eliminated by proper lubrication should be so charged. As the 
cost of unnecessary replacements in practically all cases is very 
much higher than the cost of the lubricant, it is an item of major 
importance in total lubrication costs. 


Idle machine time charges are high. This is exceptionally so 
when the unit shut down halts a production line or cuts off a 
source of power. Units shut down for repairs or replacements be- 
cause of faulty lubrication, should have their idle time charges 
placed under ‘“‘lubrication costs,’’ as should the time consumed 
in servicing and application of lubricants. 


Because of the varied factors which go to make up the true cost 
of lubrication, it readily may be seen that no simple formulae can 
be developed which will solve the problem in all instances. Every 
plant presents individual problems, demanding specific study. In 
many cases it will be found profitable to secure the service and advice 
of an experienced, competent lubrication engineer if the most 
efficient, most economical practices are to be found, developed 
and followed. 


To further assist you in checking your lubrication, monographs 
will appear each month which will deal with the 
lubrication problems of particular types of machines 
or processes. They will be specific and full of 
helpful information. 


The next monograph which will appear 
during May, will be on the lubrication 
of steam engines 
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Appty to your own particular problems the prin- 
ciples involved in lubrication costs which are outlined 
on the opposite page. Perhaps the solution will suggest 
itself. Perhaps you will decide you need engineering 
advice. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) maintains a 
large staff of highly trained lubrication engineers of wide 
and varied experience. In their investigations they have 
at their command the facilities of our thoroughly 
equipped research and testing laboratories, all of which 
are available, without cost, to any plant or industry in 
the Middle West having problems of lubrication to solve. 


Under today’s economic conditions, knowing the 
cost of every operation and method used in your plant 
is of first importance to you. These men can help you 
gather this information. Careful study of lubrication 
practices often reveals substantial economies which 
may be effected by eliminating hidden cost items 
heretofore considered necessary expense. 


It is through the services of this highly specialized staff 
of engineers plus a complete line 
of industrial lubricants that this 
company’s large volume of indus- 


CONCENTRATED FAC/L/TIES FOR 








trial business has been won and held. It explains why 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), with distribution 
facilities confined within thirteen Mid Western States, 
sells a larger amount of industrial lubricants than any 
other oil company does in the entire United States. It 
also accounts for the fact that the company enjoys so 
nearly 100% of the lubrication business of plants it 
serves. Eftective, economical lubrication in customers’ 
plants is the major consideration with Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). 


Every facility at our command to accomplish this is 
available to any industry in the Middle West. Members 
of our engineering staff are located at the branch offices 
below. Call on them for any assistance you may desire. 
If you have a lubrication problem needing study they 
will be glad to undertake the work, and will give you 
thoroughly scientific advice on the lubrication methods 
and type and quality of lubricants, which will give the 
most eftective results in your plant at the least total 
cost of lubrication. This service is without cost to you. 

A request made at any of the 
addresses listed below will bring 
one of these men to see you. 


SERVING THE M/DDLE WEST 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 1904 


i * 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Billings Decatur Detroit Fargo Huron 
Cheyenne Denver Duluth Grand Rapids Indianapolis 
Davenport Des Moines Evansville Green Bay Joliet 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Kansas City Mason City Minot South Bend St Louis 
La Crosse Minneapolis Peoria Saginaw St. Joseph 
Mankato Milwaukee Quincy Sioux City Wichita 
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connections are important! 


In a big shot there is one sure line of 
communication for the explosive wave, 
and that is the network of Cordeau. 
The main lines will always carry the 
wave to all holes and the branch lines 
pick it up at their connections. 

But with a speed of more than 3 miles 
a second, these connections are vitally 
important. They must be right, they 
must be tight. They must be protected 
from moisture. 

When weeks of preparation, tons of 
dynamite, and miles of Cordeau are 
invested in a single shot, it certainly 
pays to exercise every precaution while 
making the hookup. Place the main 
line into the crotch of the branch line, 
seat firmly and wrap it securely. Put 
your detonators on the main lines; 
never on a branch line. 

Our Cordeau Booklet contains some 
very complete diagrams you may find 
helpful. The Ensign-Bickford Com- 
pany, Simsbury, Conn. 
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YMONS CONE CRUSHER 





PERFORMANCE 
































This 4 foot installation is typi- 
cal of the hundreds of Symons 
Cone Crushers that are doing 
the reduction crushing at mines, 
stone, slag and gravel plants. 
There are five sizes to choose 


from, one that will meet your 





capacity requirement. 














**For the reduction crushing, a Symons Cone has been installed.” 
This is a statement commonly heard today. 


Symons Cone Crushers have been installed in most of the newer modern crushing plants built in recent years 
that deliver fine products in quantity. About 90 percent of the obsolete crushers taken out of existing plants 
are being replaced with Symons Cones. 

There is a reason for the rapid trend toward the Symons Crusher and that reason is PERFORMANCE. Its 
capacity for fine crushing is unequalled. Its ability to deliver a big tonnage at low cost makes it use impera- 
tive to show profitable operation in these days of close competition and more rigid material specifications. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO.j wisconsin 
LONDON, WC2, ENG., Bush House NEW YORK, 51 E. 42nd St. LOS ANGELES, 1462 Stanley Ave. 


Other Nordberg Products 


DIESEL ENGINES . . . STEAM ENGINES . . . AIR AND GAS COMPRESSORS . . . MINE HOISTS 
RAILWAY TRACK MAINTENANCE MACHINERY . . . UNDERGROUND SHOVELS 
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The LIMA “101” 
is the only shovel 
in the world equip- 

~B, ped throughout 
Lima has made it possible . Telings, with roller bear- 
to hold the dipper to the ings—a Timken at 
work regardless of how 


every vital bearing 
hard the digging. point. 
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CUT COSTS...BY USING 
PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


TODAY, EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 
IS OF UTMOST IMPORTANCE... 








The above statement needs no amplification. Heads of industries know too well 
the need for judicious pruning of overhead costs. This is why users of wire rope 
check up on RESULTS... and why more and more each month, TRU-LAY is pur- 


chased in greater quantities. ‘‘ All wire rope is alike’’ is no longer a buying index. 














Cross your fingers like this. Feel the in- 
ternal stress in your finger muscles. 


This illustrates how strands and wires of 
ordinary (non-preformed) wire rope are 
subjected to a constant internal fatigue 
. » . because they are forced to hold their 
helical shapes. 


Now move your middle finger. Note the 
rubbing action . . . demonstrating how, in 
ordinary wire rope, the ever existing 
straightening-out effort of the strands and 
wires causes excessive internal friction. 


Let your fingers snap apart. Note how 
your fingers spread apart when you let 
them snap, as illustrated above. Strands 
and wires of ordinary (non-preformed) wire 
fe do the same when internal stress is 
released by removal of seizing. 





ELIMINATION OF INTERNAL STRESS 
RESULTS IN 30% TO 300% INCREASED 
SERVICE WITH TRU-LAY ..... 











Practically every use for wire rope is represented in our 
many testimonials on TRU-LAY , as compared with ordinary 
(non-preformed) wire rope service. These unbiased service 
comparisons—of ropes operating under identical condi- 
tions, proves in some cases as high as 300% increased 
service with TRU-LAY . . . never under 30%. The size, 
style and material being the same, the increase in service 
with TRU-LAY must be due to its preformed construction. 





HOLD YOUR HANDS 
LIKE THIS 





reforming strands and wires to their exact helical shapes, 
there is no straightening-out tendency—no constant in- 
ternal stress. The result is less fatiguing action, longer life, 
easier handling, greater flexibility, just to mention a few 
of the advantages of TRU-LAY. 


Let us send you more facts. Address: 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave., New York,N. Y. 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 
District Offices: 





Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Tulsa, San Francisco 











TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


30% to 300% Increased Service | irs odeachament 


the service and type of equipment 
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THE NEW RAYMOND ROLLER MILL 
equipped with Air Separation and Air 
Drying. Highly efficient for drying 
materials while pulverizing. A com- 
pact, double-duty unit that reduces 
the cost of producing powdered mate- 
rials as much as 20% to 50%. Dustless 
in operation as system is always under 
suction. Built in all sizes up to forty 
tons per hour capacity. 
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HE NEW RAYMOND ROLLER MILL is here—new in con- 


struction, new in performance, new in economy. Its coming is 
timely, for the pulverizing industry is making urgent demands for 
better and cheaper methods of production of powdered materials. 


All the resources of the Raymond organization—experience, re- 
search, engineering skill—have been centered upon the develop- 
ment of a mill to increase the profits of producers. 


The result is this complete plant for the manufacture of powdered 
materials at a low level of costs. It is a combination dryer-pulverizer, 
equipped to do the whole job from start to finish in one continuous 
operation. 


The Robot of the Rock Products Field 


As the New Raymond Roller Mill automatically dries and grinds the 
material at the same time, it is specially adapted for pulverizing lime- 
stone, gypsum, phosphate rock and similar products containing 
residual moisture. Large savings are made possible because it— 


Operates as a Kiln Mill with air drying 
Maintains maximum milling capacity 
Handles the material wet or dry 
Eliminates separate dryers 

Utilizes waste heat 


Investigate this modern method of pulverizing. It sim- 
plifies manufacture and assures marked economies in 
power, labor and maintenance. 


Write and tell us your requirements—we offer you! 
an engineering service, backed by 45 years’ experi- 
ence. 












RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT 
PULVERIZER CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
1321 North Branch Street, Chicago 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Subway Terminal Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


Ask for the 1932 Bulletin 
of the New Raymond 
Roller Mill. It gives de- 
tails and applications of 
this latest type of pulver- 
izing unit. 
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THE NEW OIL JOURNAL 


Cuts maintenance and lubrication costs 
to a minimum. 


PNEUMATIC FEED CONTROL 


Keeps maximum load on mill at all 
times. 


CONCENTRATOR COLLECTORS 


Clean vented air of fine dust. 


IMPROVED FAN ARRANGE- 
MENT 


Exhauster free from abrasive dust. 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 


Regulate air temperature of system and 
rate of evaporation. 


WELDED STEEL SEAMS 


Insure dust-tight piping and collectors. 


MECHANICAL REFINEMENTS 


Improvements that cut power and repair 
costs—give greater flexibility of control 
— increase capacity—and insure more 
constant fineness of product. 


MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION 


Extra metal in base castings to minimize 

vibration—heavier gauge plates for in- 

creased durability—more sturdily built 

from top to bottom, adding years of 

~~ life to the New Raymond Roller 
i 
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This section torn from an Atlas 
contract service map will interest 
you. The map shows just the de- 
tails a contractor needs to begin 
his study of anew job...and adds 
to the value of good explosives. 
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He offers a different 
CONTRACTORS’ SERVICE 


.... Atlas contractors’ service begins before the bids are called. Atlas 
service does not end even when the job is done. The service Atlas offers 


you is based not only on laboratory and manufacturing control but upon 
the experience of a nationwide organization. 


You want to know which explosive will release the tremendous power to give 
just the right cutting, shattering and heaving effect which will pull the most 
yardage at the lowest cost. The company that gives you this information is 
giving you real service. Selecting the right explosive means more than cost 


per pound when the final yardage is figured. 


Ask us .. . or ask any Atlas representative to tell you more about Atlas 
Contractors’ Service . . . a service based on our sincere belief that your 
blasting problems are our blasting problems. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


A proper explosive for every blasting requirement 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
ype ag Pa.; Asheville, N. C.; Boston, Mass.; Charleston, W. Va.; Denver, Colo.; Houghton, Mich. ; 


oplin, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N.Y. ; 


Norristown, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Tamaqua, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ATLAS 
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All Crushers Look Alike 


to Tramp lrons:: 


e all 


except 
TELSMITH 





It’s a crusher's business to crush rock effectively. But 
that isn't enough. It must keep on crushing —with- 
out breakdowns. When tramp iron sneaks in (and 
try to keep it out) it’s just too bad for the ordinary 
crusher. But it’s worse for the man who has a pro- 


duction schedule to maintain. 


If the Telsmith crusher had no other outstanding 
advantages . . . the fact that Telsmith’s super-strong 
frame and crown are steel... its shaft unbreakable 





... and all three are guaranteed against breakage, 
even by tramp iron, would be enough. 


New engineering advancements in this year's Telsmiths 
have increased crushing speed and capacity.. - 
added to the life of the machine ... and reduced 
maintenance cost. How?... Bulletin C-15 gives you 
the details on both Telsmith Coarse and Fine crushers. 
Write for it. 


‘TELSMITH 








SMITH ENGINEERING 
WORKS 
504 East Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Representatives: 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


140th St. and 
East River 
New York City 


Harrison Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1109 Statler Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
607 Westinghouse 
Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


1896 No. High St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Brandeis M & S Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Graham B. Bright 
Richmond, Va. 
G. R. Mueller Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
J. W. Bartholow 


oO. 
Dallas, Texas 


211 W. Wacker 
Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


The K. B. Noble Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Clark & Freeland, 
Inc. 
Baltimore 


1367 E. 6th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Borchert-Ingersoll 
Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


V. L. Phillips Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Coaten C. & M. 


oO. 
Dallas, Texas 


Sheehan & Co. 
El Paso, Texas 


Alamo Iron Works 


San Antonio, Texas 


California Equipment Co. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Your Maintenance Man Knows 


the Value of these Enclosed Motors 


Complete and ready accessibility 
to all parts is one of the features 
of Allis-Chalmers enclosed fan- 
cooled motors. 
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E knows that where dust, dirt, mois- 
ture, dripping water, or destructive 
gases are present .... those drives in 
out of the way places where motor wind- 
ings become clogged or moisture soaked 
.... there, Allis-Chalmers enclosed fan- 
cooled motors reduce trouble and oper- 
ating expense. 
He knows that sturdy construction, 
liberal design, and unexcelled insulation 
are features of Allis-Chalmers motors 
and that the enclosed-fan-cooled type, 
while thoroughly protected, is readily 
accessible. 

Allis - Chalmers enclosed fan - cooled 
motors approved by the Underwriters for 
dusty locations are described in Leaflet 
2124. Explosion-proof motors, also ap- 
proved, are described in Leaflet 2125-A. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


















































HIS means—the profitable way. MON- 

ARCH Bucket Elevators are handling 
thousands of tons of material under various 
operating conditions, and returning maxi- 
mum profits for the operators. 


MONARCH Bucket Elevators are efficiently 
designed and substantially built of wear- 
resisting material to assure long life, regard- 
less of the demands placed upon them. 


MONARCH Bucket. Elevators are equipped 
with the well known Monarch Wing Type 
Pulley. This pulley offers the greatest pro- 
tection to your belt and eliminates those pre- 
mature repairs and replacements as material 


destroying feature of ordinary pulleys. 


Our line includes: Elevators and Conveyors for all materials. 
Screw Conveyors; Bucket Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Apron Con- 
veyors; Coal and Ash Handling Equipment; Hoists, Car Pullers; 
Buckets; Gears; Sprockets; Clutches; Pulleys; Bearings; Take- 
ups and other Transmission Appliances; Crushers; Grinders; 
Dust Collectors; Reels and Vibrating Screens;:Bag and Barrel 
Packers; Sheet Metal and Plate Fabricators. 


Write for the Sprout-Waldron catalog 


SPROUT-WALDRON & CO.. Ine. 


1221 SHERMAN STREET MUNCY, PA. 
Buffalo Offices: 725 Genesee Building Chicago Office: 9 So. Clinton Street New York Office: 75 West Street 
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Pennsylvania Stone 
Producers Assemble 


FORMER OFFICERS REELECTED 


Officers who served during the past 
year were reélected to guide the affairs 
of the Pennsylvania Stone Producers’ 
Assn. for 1932 at a meeting of the 
organization held March 11 at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The officers include: F. O. Earnshaw, 
president; S. W. Stauffer, vice-presi- 
dent; and P. B. Reinhold, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Routine business occupied the meet- 
ing for the most part. A lengthy dis- 
cussion took place regarding the 
merits of the proposed Davis-Bacon 
and Almon bills in the House of 
Representatives having to do with the 
appropriation of $132,000,000 for high- 
way work under the direction of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
resolution was drawn up opposing 
certain features having to do with 
determining the wages to be paid 
workers and copies were ordered 
mailed to congressmen and senators. 

W. M. Andrews and Mr. Reinhold 
were appointed to represent the as- 
sociation at a joint meeting with the 
other aggregates producers and the 
Pennsylvania Contractors’ Assn. to de- 
termine the advisability of forming a 
state credit bureau. The meeting is 
scheduled to be held some time this 
month. Mr. Andrews and R. F. Hogan 
were also appointed to confer with 
representatives of the railroads for 
the discussion of matters concerning 
specifications for ballast and crushed- 
stone aggregates. 

Pennsylvania producers who at- 
tended the meeting included: 

H. B. Allen, General Crushed Stone Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


_W. M. Andrews, Lake Erie Limestone Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


A. G. Barres, General Crushed Stone Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


_F. W. Cramer, York Valley Lime & Stone Co., 
York, Pa. 


H. J. Filer, Grove City Limestone Co., Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 


; Ellwood Gilbert, New Castle Lime & Stone 
Co., New Castle, Pa. 


Wm. S. Giles, Vang Crushed Stone & A. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. E. Graul, Northampton Quarry Co., North- 
ampton, Pa. 


_0. M. Graves, General Crushed Stone Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


Bee Gucker, The John T. Dyer Quarry Co., 
Norristown, Pa. 
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C. T. Heiberger, C. H. Ziegenfuss Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

J. A. Hipple, Penn Lime & Stone Co., Rheems, 
Pennsylvania. 

R. F. Hogan, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. L. Jacobs, Bethlehem Mines Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

R. K. Kibblehouse, Ambler, Pa. 

H. H. Meyer, Allegheny River Limestone Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Nauss, Steacy. & Wilton Co., Wrights- 
ville, Pa. 

H. S. Nice, R. K. Kibblehouse Co., Ambler, 
Pennsylvania. 

R. C. Noll, Whiterock Quarries Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 

S. F. Plachecki, Enterprise Lime & Ballast 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

S. F. Plachecki, Jr., Enterprise Lime & Bal- 
last Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

P. B. Reinhold, Reinhold & Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John Rice, Jr., General Crushed Stone Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

A. L. Sheffer, National Limestone Co., Na- 
giney, Pa. 

D. K. Shrayer, H. E. Millard Co., Annville, 
Pennsylvania. 

S. W. Stauffer, J. E. Baker Co., York, Pa. 

R. S. Walker, Chemical Lime Co., Inc., Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 

H. H. Wilson, Lime Bluff Co., Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





Canada Cement Co. Puts 
New Plant in Operation 


Operations have been started. by 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., at its en- 
tirely rebuilt plant at Port Colborne, 
Ont. The new plant employs the wet 
process, one long kiln being used in 
the burning, and represents an invest- 
ment of more than $1,000,000. It is 
expected that 229 men will ultimately 
be employed. 





To Spend $1,000,000 on 
New Quarry and Plant 


Plans have been approved by the 
Metropolitan Commission of Montreal 
for a million-dollar improvement pro- 
gram to be started shortly by National 
Quarries, Ltd. Plans include the ac- 
quisition of deposits at Cote St. 
Michel where a modern crushed-stone 
plant will be erected. 





New Limestone Plant in 
Indiana to Open Shortly 


The Diamond Limestone Co. is 
ready to begin production at its new 
plant and quarry located near Hunt- 
ington, Ind. A jaw crusher and ham- 
mer-mill have recently been installed. 
Commercial aggregates as well as 
agricultural stone are to be produced. 


28 Alleged Silicosis 
Victims Ask Damages 


TOTAL OF $982,500 DEMANDED 





Damages totalling $982,500 are 
being sought in 28 separate suits filed 
by employees and former employees of 
the Ottawa Silica Co. of Ottawa, IIl., 
following their alleged contraction of 
silicosis while working in the plant 
and silica-sand quarries of the com- 
pany located near Ottawa in the heart 
of the famous silica-sand area. 


Included among the plaintiffs who 
are demanding damages are Albert 
Carter, who asks $25,000; Albert Mc- 
Kinley, who seeks $50,000; Jules 
Metille, $37,500; Edwin Nelson, $35,- 
000; Lowell H. Hoxie, $25,000; Gar- 
land Nelson, $10,000; Edward Smith, 
$10,000; Frank Davis, $45,000; James 
Mooney, $20,000; and Michael Mc- 
Kenna, $25,000. 


The almost wholesale filing of the 
suits follows the recent decisions of 
courts at Ottawa, Streator and La- 
Salle, Ill., wherein former workers who 
contracted silicosis were awarded sub- 
stantial claims for damages from sil- 
ica-sand operators in that vicinity. 





Five Long Island Gravel 
Producers Consolidated 


The Local Sand & Stone Co. has 
been formed at Mineola, N. Y., through 
the merger of five companies produc- 
ing sand and gravel in Nassau County. 
The companies who joined in the con- 
solidation were the George McCloud 
Corp.; Hendrickson Brothers; the 
Charles Young Co.; Seaford Sand & 
Gravel Co.; the C. B. Trucking Corp. 

Officers include Frank Hendrickson, 
president; Larry Randall and Charles 
Young, vice-presidents; Walter Smith, 
secretary; Ralph Caldwell, treasurer. 





New York Cement Plant 
Is Back in Production 


Operation was resumed early this 
month at the Greenport, N. Y., plant 
of Lone Star Cement Co., New York. 
The plant had been idle more than 
two months, due to lack of demand 
and the necessity for making repairs. 
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$1,353,000,000 to Be 
Available for Roads 


PENNSYLVANIA TO TAKE LEAD 


Funds estimated as available for 
public road and bridge construction 
and maintenance in 1932 amount to 
$1,353,000,000, according to informa- 
tion collected from road officials by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of this 
amount $882,000,000 is the probable 
expenditure by state highway depart- 
ments, and $471,000,000, it is expected, 
will be spent by local authorities. 

The detailed total of road and bridge 
expenditures in 1931 is not yet known 
but the 1932 program is less by 19 
per cent. than the total rural road 

_ expenditure of $1,680,000,000 in 1930. 
Comparing state highway expenditures 
of $980,000,000 in 1930 with similar 
funds available for 1932, there is a de- 
crease of 10 per cent. Similarly there 
is a decrease of 33 per cent. in local 
funds, the 1930 expenditure having 
been $700,000,000. 











The state highway funds have de- 
clined considerably less than local 
funds because they are derived in 
large part from motor vehicle and 
gasoline taxation and there has been 
no marked reduction in these revenues. 
The local road funds also participate 
in these revenues but not to the same 
extent. 

The total estimated expenditure of 
the state highway departments of 
$882,000,000 is divided as follows: 
Construction of roads and bridges, 
$568,000,000; reconstruction and main- 
tenance, $197,000,000; interest on high- 
way bonds, $64,000,000; and miscel- 
laneous, $53,000,000. 

The state highway departments plan 
to construct 36,000 miles of road. 
This mileage includes 8,800 miles of 
high-type road such as asphalt, con- 
crete, and brick; 17,500 miles of maca- 
dam, gravel and sand-clay; and 9,000 
miles of graded earth. There is also 
to be constructed approximately 700 
miles of road in New York not dis- 
tributed by types and the mileage to 
be constructed in Connecticut and 
Florida is not included. The state 
highway departments will maintain 
314,900 miles of road. Similar in- 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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formation concerning local funds and 
mileage is not available. 

The states with highway programs 
in excess of $50,000,000 are listed in 
order of size of program as follows: 
Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Cal- 
ifornia, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Michigan. 

The local program of road construc- 
tion will exceed $25,000,000 in the fol- 
lowing states, which are listed in order 
of size of program: Pennsylvania, 
New York, California, Ohio, Illinois. 





Furnishing Aggregates 
for Radio City Project 


More than 600 barge-loads of sand 
and gravel and crushed-stone is being 
supplied the new Rockefeller Radio 
City project in New York by the Co- 
lonial Sand & Stone Co. Consider- 
able material has already been fur- 
nished, sand and gravel coming from 
Long Island pits, while the stone is 
largely trap rock quarried up the Hud- 
son River. An unloading terminal has 
been established at 52nd St. and the 
river. 





Prospects Appear Rosy 
to Alabama Lime Maker 


Continuous operation throughout 
1932 is in prospect for the Superior 
Lime & Hydrate Co., of Pelham, Ala., 
according to H. G. Bridgwater, head 
of the company, who recently closed 
a number of substantial contracts with 
southern users. Three 8-hr. shifts are 
now operating, producing 700 bbl. of 
white lime and hydrate daily. 

The plant is located 20 miles from 
Birmingham and has the benefit of 
shipping facilities of two railroads. 





Asphalt Technologists 
Create New Committees 


Two new standing committees to 
study and report on new phases of as- 
phalt technical development for the 
organization have been created by the 
Association of Asphalt Paving Tech- 
nologists. These committees are the 
Committee on Asphalt Plant and 
Equipment, of which John W. Davitt, 
a well-known asphalt machinery con- 
sultant of Jersey City, N. J., is chair- 
man, and the Committee on Production 
of Asphalt Cement, of which Charles 
M. Baskin, asphalt technologist for 
the Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., is the chairman. 

The purpose of Mr. Davitt’s com- 
mittee is to devise and recommend im- 
provements in asphalt mixing and 
paving plants and other equipment 
that will insure a better quality and 
quantity of output and effect econ- 
omies in operation. The committee 
headed by Mr. Baskin will develop in- 
formation on the characteristics of 
asphalt cements as they relate to the 
various processes of production, with 
a view to furnishing engineers advice 
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and assistance that will enable them 
to prepare paving mixtures best 
adapted to meet particular conditions 
that may confront them in their local 
situations. The members of the two 
new committees will be appointed by 
the chairmen in the near future. 
Messrs. Davitt and Baskin also were 
elected to the Board of Directors at 
this meeting. 

The following officers have been 
elected for the year 1932: President, 
Henry L. Howe, Rochester, N. Y.; 
First Vice-President, Roger L. Morri- 
son, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Second Vice- 
President, George W. Craig, Chicago, 
Ill.; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles A. 
Mullen, Montreal, Que., Canada. 





Silica-Sand Producer to 
Build Plant in Kentucky 


The Tavern Rock Sand Co. of To- 
ledo, O., whose silica-sand plants are 
located at Klondike, Mo., and Millville, 
N. J., has acquired a 275-acre silica 
deposit at Enterprise, Ky., where 
another plant is to be erected this 
spring, it is reported. 

T. A. Graham, who has been lo- 
cated at the Millville, N. J., opera- 
tions, will be in charge of the plant, 
according to press reports. 





Rebuilds Crushed-Stone 
Plant Damaged by Blaze 


The LeMoyne Quarries Co. of Le- 
Moyne, Pa., which recently suffered a 
fire at its plant causing about $25,000 
damage, is reported to be proceeding 
with plans for rebuilding. New 
crushers, an air compressor, and sev- 
eral motors and drills are to be pur- 
chased, it is said. 





Crushed-Stone Operator 
to Produce Sewer Pipe 


The Wakefield Crushed Stone Co. of 
Ironwood, Mich., has completed ar- 
rangements for the installation of 
machinery at its plant for the manu- 
facture of sewer tile. 


The company was induced to enter 
into the manufacture of pipe through 
the influence of Ironwood municipal 
officials, who have already contracted 
for a considerable portion of the out- 
put of the unit. W. S. Peters is presi- 
dent of the company. 





Four Producers Share 


Columbus, O., Awards 


Four aggregates producers will 
share in furnishing the needs for ma- 
terial of the city of Columbus, O., dur- 
ing the year, following the recent 
awards by the municipality. 

The largest portion—10,000 tons— 
will be supplied by the Marble Cliff 
Quarries Co. on its bid of $1.45 per 
ton. Other awards were American 
Aggregates Co., crushed gravel, $3,- 
825; Arrow Sand & Gravel Co., 4,000 
tons of pea gravel at 70 c. per ton; and 
Ohio Sand & Gravel Co., 4,500 tons of 
river-run and bank gravel, $4,645. 





Yosemite Cement Office 
Moved to San Francisco 


The main office of the Yosemite 
Portland Cement Corp., which has 
been located at Merced, Cal., has been 
transferred to San Francisco. Sales 
offices have been maintained at San 
Francisco for some time and the move 
to consolidate the administrative and 
selling forces was made in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency, ac- 
cording to George A. Fisher, general 
manager. 

The Yosemite plant at Merced is 
operating at one-half capacity. The 
quarry is located at El Portal, Cal. 


Lehigh Lands Order for 
Cement for Post-Office 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
plant at New Castle, Pa., will supply 
75,000 bbl. of cement to be used in the 
construction of the new post office at 
Pittsburgh. 

Announcement of the closing of the 
contract was made by Robert E. Long, 
sales manager of the company. 








Californian Projects 
Plans for a Big Plant 


66-ACRE TRACT IS ACQUIRED 


Plans are said to be going forward 
rapidly for the construction at Roscoe, 
Cal., near Los Angeles, of a $750,000 
cement-products and _ crushed-stone 
plant. John D. Gregg, California 
capitalist, is reported to be the finan- 
cial backer of the project and the 
plant, which will be constructed this 
summer, according to press reports 
from California, will employ over 200 
men when working at full capacity. 

A tract of deposits covering 66 acres 
has been acquired by Mr. Gregg, it 
is reported, adjoining the areas of 
stone now being quarried by the Con- 
solidated Rock Products Co. and 
Graham Bros., both of Los Angeles. 

Considerable difficulty in obtaining 
railway rights to the property is all 
that is holding up its immediate de- 
velopment, it is said. 





Alaska Marble Quarries 
Open; Closed Since 1928 


The Alaska quarries of the Ver- 
mont Marble Co., closed since 1928, 
were reopened this month -and. barge 
shipments of marble for delivery to 
the company’s plants at Tacoma and 
San Francisco will be begun June 1. 


The quarries are at Tokeen, on 
Marble Island, about 100 mi. south- 
west of Wrangell. Two varieties of 
colored marble, known to the trade as 
Tokeen and Gravina and used for in- 
terior building work, are being pro- 
duced. 

A force of 70 men, headed by C. C. 
Thomas, assistant general superin- 
tendent of quarries of the company, 
sailed from Tacoma early in March. 

The Vermont Marble Co. began 
operations in Alaska in 1908 and now 
owns several thousand acres of de- 
posits there. Up to 1928 it had quar- 
ried nearly 1,500,000 cu.ft. of marble 
in its quarries in the far north. 








BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1932, SHOWING COMPARISONS WITH FEBRUARY, 1931, AND JANUARY, 1932 
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Editorial 











The Five-Day Week 


NEW ideas take root slowly, because our innate 
dislike of change builds a wall of extreme con- 
servatism with which we meet every proposal that 
offers a different situation from the one to which 
we have been accustomed. The man who prides 
himself most on the novelty of his machine proc- 
esses prides himself also on his conservatism in 
economics, sociology, politics and religion. This 
seeming paradox is to be explained by the fact that 
business men perceive most quickly when the pro- 
posals they consider can be expressed or realized 
in money terms. Improvements in machine tech- 
nique offer immediate financial gains, improve- 
ments in such nonfinancial activities as sociology 
and religion seem to offer nothing but mental dis- 
turbance with no compensating advantages. It is 
because the five-day week, like the six-hour day, 
has not appeared to offer any financial gain to the 
employer that it has been so slow in winning adher- 
ents among employers of labor. The five-day week, 
like many other profitable changes in our produc- 
tion scheme, has been slow to make its gain felt. 
Instead of promising financial gain to the employer, 
it has seemed to promise immediate loss and the 
establishment of a dangerous precedent that would 
be certain to cause further loss in the future. 

The extent to which the five-day week has been 
adopted by American business men is well indi- 
cated by the recent survey made by the Department 
of Labor. This disclosed a fact that will astonish 
many, namely, that approximately 200,000 work- 
ers, employed by 673 concerns, are now working on 
the five-day-week basis. The survey covered 77 dif- 
ferent industries, 37,857 business establishments, 
and many hundreds of thousands of workers of 
whom no less than 514 per cent. were working on 
a five-day-week schedule. 

As an expedient for relieving the unemployment 
situation, the five-day week made a strong appeal 
to many business men, and this feature of the plan 
is undoubtedly responsible for its adoption by many 
concerns which, under better business conditions, 
might not have been willing to make the experi- 
ment. However, we learn many things of advan- 
tage in what might be called accidental ways. Like 
many of our great inventions, the gains derived 
from the adoption of some new idea come largely, 
if not entirely, as by-products. They have not been 
the end sought and, in that sense, their discovery 
has been accidental. It is more than likely that 
many of the concerns who have adopted the five-day 
week, out of what must be recognized as altruistic 
motives, will continue to operate on the shorter 
week after discovering its advantages as measured 
by pecuniary standards. On this point the survey 
provides illuminating evidence, for of all the con- 
cerns now operating on the five-day-week schedule, 
214 per cent. have adopted it as a permanent plan 
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of work—permanent in the sense that there will 
be no return to the longer week. One of these con- 
cerns employs more than 100,000 workers, to whom 
the added day of leisure will provide additional op- 
portunity for relaxation, for study, for amusement, 
and for recuperation. The value of these employee 
gains to the employer have proved to be as aston- 
ishing as they are real. The employer who has 
adopted the five-day week has derived from it all 
the advantages that accrued to him from the adop- 
tion of shorter working hours, rest periods, scien- 
tific feeding, proper light and ventilation, and the 
other improvements that have become necessities 
in an age of production enlightenment. 

One of the chief reasons for labor’s opposition to 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery has been 
the fact that the gains derived from its use have 
not been passed on, either to labor or to the con- 
sumer, but have been absorbed by the employer in 
the form of enhanced profit. Many modern em- 
ployers, however, are now passing on to their work- 
ers large portions of this economy, sometimes in the 
form of higher basic wages, more rarely in the form 
of shorter working periods. While both methods 
seem to offer the worker the same advantages, the 
shortening of the working period is the only one 
which actually reduces the amount of labor he per- 
forms from week to week. Increased earning power 
may enable him to afford greater leisure late in life, 
but to many workers this “late-in-life’”’ period never 
comes. The five-day week and the six-hour day 
make smaller demands on the physical powers of 
the workers and, so, are considered by them as 
offering more gain in terms of labor economy than 
higher wages. They have the further advantage, 
considered from the social point of view, of spread- 
ing a given amount of work among a larger num- 
ber of workers and, thus, distribute the earnings 
of industrial effort over a wider section of the pop- 
ulace. Buying power is thereby rendered more 
stable inasmuch as there is a tendency to level the 
peaks and valleys of affluence and poverty. A more 
uniform distribution of buying power will be re- 
flected immediately in an increased consumption by 
the many of commodities of general utility and in 
a decrease in the purchase by the few of luxuries 
and investments. The tendency will be to raise the 
average standard of living and, as has been said, 
the average rate of consumption, without depriving 
the employing group of any of the means essential 
to their own living or to the proper expansion of 
production facilities. 

The man or woman who is employed during long 
hours and for a full week may earn relatively high 
wages, but there is little leisure in which to spend 
increased earnings or to enjoy the comforts which 
they will buy. The worker whose time is fully em- 
ployed naturally becomes a saver, even a hoarder, 
and this will account for the fact that in past years 
men fully employed at lower wages have been able 
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to save more than their successors less fully em- 
ployed at higher wages. The shortening of the 
working day has been one of the most important 
factors in raising our standard of living, because it 
has provided the leisure and, with it, the desire to 
enjoy the additional comforts and conveniences 
which added earning power have made possible. 
The shorter week and the shorter day offer much 
more than expedients for relieving present condi- 
tions; they promise immediate gains in increased 
production and more remote gains in increased con- 
sumption on the part of the workers to whom these 
advantages are extended. There is small wonder, 
therefore, that employers who have experimented 
with the plan have decided to follow it permanently. 


The Gasoline-Tax Problem 


N spite of the protests of motor-vehicle owners, 
road-builders and others interested in seeing that 
gasoline taxes are applied to the purposes for which 
they have been levied, there is still great danger 
that the funds derived from them will be largely di- 
verted to other uses. In many places politicians are 
still determined to use the funds intended for road- 
building and road improvement in other ways which 
can be of greater utility to them politically. 

Every one knows that the cost of building and 
improving our modern types of highways has been 
enormous and it was because of this fact that legis- 
latures enacted gasoline-tax legislation which was 
designed to place the burden of such construction 
and improvement on those who were held to be the 
chief beneficiaries. Although motor-vehicle owners 
have not always, perhaps, agreed with the prin- 
ciple underlying the gasoline tax—believing that 
highways are of great benefit to others than those 
who make direct use of them—they have supported 
it and have even accepted higher rates than those 
at first applied in their confidence that the taxes so 
obtained would be applied to the purposes for which 
they were expressly levied. This was not only a 
normal expectation; it was a promise expressly 
stated in the laws making gasoline taxes effective. 
If the present prospect of the diversion of these tax 
funds to other purposes had been provided for by 
the laws making such funds available, or if motor- 
vehicle owners had even suspected that the money 
which they so cheerfully and generously contributed 
toward highway betterment would be misappropri- 
ated by diversion to other uses, they would have op- 
posed with all their power the enactment of laws 
which would have sought to penalize them for the 
use of the highways without, in some cases, even 
assuring them that the funds collected would be ex- 
pended to repair the ravages of such use. 

If legislators persist in their attempts to mis- 
apply gasoline taxes to other uses than the building 
and upkeep of roads, they must not be astonished if 
motor-vehicle owners use the great power of their 
numbers and their organizations to reduce or even 
to abolish those taxes. Owners will come to feel not 
only, as other classes of taxpayers already feel, that 
taxes are too high, but also that it is folly to tax the 
use of certain public facilities and then misappro- 
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priate the funds by expending them on activities 
that have no connection with such use. Motor- 
vehicle owners have paid huge sums for the building 
of new roads and the maintenance of old ones and 
they will never consent to the robbing of the gaso- 
line-tax funds of their states in order to provide 
money for purposes in which they are not interested 
and for which their taxes were not collected. 

What is more, road-building must be kept up to 
meet the needs of continuously growing traffic 
and, as there seems to be an increasing desire on 
the part of some legislators to retard the progress 
of road improvement, road betterment is not keep- 
ing pace with road-traffic development. If gaso- 
line taxes are to be diverted to non-highway uses, 
this situation will become even worse than it is, 
and the coming years will be required not only 
to support the highway improvement made neces- 
sary by the traffic growth of those years but to make 
good the deficiencies and neglect brought about in 
the present period by the relative indifference to 
present highway needs and by the increasing desire 
to support other forms of state activity by the funds 
provided for road-building. 

There are other reasons, aside from the legal 
and ethical ones, why gasoline taxes should not be 
used in ways not provided for in the laws which 
produced them. A large portion of the money spent 
in road work reaches the pocket of the so-called 
ultimate consumer, that section of the population 
on whose prosperity depends so largely the prosper- 
ity of the country as a whole. It has been estimated 
that between 80 and 90 per cent. of the money spent 
on highway construction and maintenance is dis- 
tributed in the form of wages, one estimate—that 
of Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads—placing the 
amount as high as 91 per cent. The motor-vehicle 
industry, which has grown to huge proportions 
largely because of the progress made in the pro- 
vision and upkeep of modern highways, is a great 
beneficiary of road work. Any curtailment of that 
industry, resulting from the neglect to provide new 
and to maintain old roads on a scale commensurate 
with the needs of motor-vehicle traffic, will immedi- 
ately affect the earning power of millions of men 
who, directly and indirectly, contribute to the mak- 
ing and servicing of motors and their equipment. 

The fight for conserving gasoline taxes for road- 
building purposes belongs to other groups as well 
as to the motor-owning section of the population. 
The contracting group, those who provide the raw 
materials of which roads are made, the producers 
of motor-vehicle fuels, and the makers of the me- 
chanical equipment used by these groups are vitally 
concerned in the road work of the country and 
‘should for that reason, if for no other, protest 
strongly against any curtailment of road-building 
activities by means of gasoline-tax diversion. The 
highway system of the country is of great impor- 
tance to all these groups, not alone because of their 
direct share in its development through the sale of 
materials and services, but also because of the in- 
calculable importance of modern highways in the 
prosperity of the entire country. 
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Rotary-Kiln Lime Plant Gets Raw Stone 
Over Tramway Three Miles Long 
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View of Diamond Springs Lime Co. plant at Diamond Springs, Cal., with kiln building at left, stone-crushing and storage at right 
and truck scale in foreground. 


Closely-Controlled Operations Featured 
by Air-Separation of Pulverized Product 


NE of the most interesting lime plants in the 
country is that of the Diamond Springs Lime 
Co. at Diamond Springs, Cal. It is a large 
and efficient rotary-kiln operation which produces a 
large variety of products and has many noteworthy 
and original features. Among these is the use of a 
3-mi. aérial tramway to transport 
the raw stone from the quarry to 
the plant. The diversity of prod- 
ucts, close control of operations, 
and the cleanliness of the plant are other features. 
Air-separation is used for final sizing of all the pul- 
verized lime produced. The first car-load of lime 
was shipped from this plant on Dec. 11, 1928, and 
it has been in almost continuous operation since 
that time. The plant capacity is limited by the 
kiln capacity of 4 tons per hr. Double this capac- 
ity is attained when the second kiln is used. 

A large variety of materials is produced at this 
plant. The raw limestone is used for road work, 
sugar-refining, steel-mill flux, concrete construc- 
tion, and other purposes. The quicklime is used 
for construction work, orchard sprays, and mine- 
flotation work. The hydrated lime is used for ag- 
riculture, stucco, white-washing, orchard spraying, 
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mine flotation, sugar flotation, cement admixing, 
water treatment, steel manufacture, etc. 

The deposit of limestone furnishing raw mate- 
rials to the plant is well suited to the diversity of 
products. The stone varies from a dolomite to a 
high-caleium limestone. The magnesia content 
varies from as high as 26 per cent. 
to as low as 1 per cent. 

The plant is located on the out- 
skirts of the town of Diamond 
Springs, Cal., which is 46 mi. east of Sacramento 
and 3 mi. south of Placerville. This region is of 
great historic interest as gold was first discovered 
in California in 1848 at Coloma, on the South Fork 
of American River only 17 mi. from Diamond 
Springs. The country for many miles around was 
at one time dotted with gold operations, only a few 
of which are now actively worked. Placerville, a 
quiet town of 2,300 inhabitants, was in earlier days 
known as Hangtown. This name was quite appro- 
priate, as it was once the seat of justice for the gold- 
mining region and the justice meted out to offenders 
was quite sudden and effective. 

The quarry is located about 3 mi. east of the 
plant. The limestone deposit is stratified with re- 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF DIAMOND SPRINGS LIME CO. PLANT AT DIAMOND SPRINGS, CAL 


(The key numbers refer to the equipment shown on the accompanying flow-sheet.) 
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Operation Key Equipment Make Capacity or Type Power Source Power Transmission 
Raw-material recovery 
and transportation 1 Shovel Link-Belt 14-cu. yd. electric 60-hp. G. E. Link-Belt silent-chain. 
2 | Trucks (2) International 5-ton 
Primary crushing 3 Primary crusher Allis-Chalmers 40-in. by 42-in. jaw 150-hp. G. E. slip-ring| Belt 
4 — -conveyor Stearns 24-in. by 180-ft. 15-hp. G. E. Belt 
5 250-ton 
6 Doan bin 75-ton 
Transportation 7 Aerial tramway Am. Steel & Wire Co. 50-ton per hr. 40-hp. Westinghouse | Belt 
(Optional to 7a) induction 
8 shares 
9 | Feeder Link-Belt Reciprocating type 5-hp. Westinghouse | Link-Belt silent-chain 
Screening and storage 10 Revolving screen Link-Belt 4-ft. by 27-ft. 15-hp. Westinghouse | Link-Belt silent-chain 
11 Bins (4) 40-ton each 
(Optional to Car-loading 11a) 
Recrushing 7a | Surge-bin 25-ton 
7b | Reduction crusher Telsmith 8-in. gyratory 50-hp. Westinghouse | Belt 
7c | Bucket-elevator Link-Belt 
(To Screening and storage 10) 
Car-loading lla | Belt-conveyor Link-Belt 36-in. by 250-ft. 10- hp. Westinghouse | Link-Belt silent-chain 
11b | Bucket-elevator Link-Belt 
Storage 12 Overhead crane Judson Pacific Co. 1%-cu. yd. 2 50-hp., 1 15-hp., 1 5-| Gears 
is Open storage = 5,000-ton hp. 
(Optional to stock-piling 13a) | 
Stock-piling 13a | Stock-piles 
13b | Shovel Northwest 34-cu. yd. gasoline 
Reclaiming 14 Belt-conveyor Link-Belt 24-in. by 40-ft. 
15 Bucket-elevator Link-Belt 67-ft. ; 10-hp. Link-Belt silent-chain 
16 | Kiln-feed bins (2) Link-Belt 110-ton circular 
17 Feeders (2) Link-Belt Belt-type Kiln drive Chain and Reeves varia- 
ble speed transmission 
Calcining 18 Kilns (2) Vulcan 8-ft. by 125-ft. 25-hp. variable-speed | Link-Belt reducer and 
gears 
19 | Coolers (2) Vulcan 4-ft. by 48-ft. 15-hp. Westinghouse | Belt and gear 
20 Pan-conveyor Link- Belt 5-hp. Westinghouse Chain and gear reducer 
21 Bucket-elevator Link-Belt 60-ft. 7 %4-hp. Westinghouse} Link-Belt silent-chain 
(Optional to Quicklime 
screening and storage 23) 
Quicklime screening] 22 | Vibrating screen Link-Belt 3-ft. by 6-ft. single-deck} 2-hp. Westinghouse Belt 
and storage — to 25, throughs to 
2 
23 Screw-conveyor Link-Belt . 5-hp. Westinghouse Link-Belt reducer and 
24 | Bin Link-Belt 50-ton capacity] silent chain 
25 | Bin Link-Belt 50-ton capacity] 
26 Screw-conveyor Link-Belt 
27 Bucket-elevator : Link-Belt 
28 (Optional to hydrating 27a) 
Bucket-elevator Link-Belt 40-ft. 5-hp. Westinghouse Link-Belt silent-chain 
29 4-roller mill Raymond 4-roller 50-hp. Westinghouse | Belt 
29a | Air-separator Raymond No. 11 Exhauster 40-hp. Westinghouse | Belt 
Quicklime Pulverizing| 30 Bin Link-Belt 35-ton capacity Belt 
and packing 31 Bagger Valve Bag Co. 4-bag 714-hp. Westinghouse 
(fo storage for shipment 32) 
Hydrating 27a | Hydrator McGann-Schulthess 6-t.p.h. capacity 15-hp. G. E. Famous worm reducer 
27b | Bucket-elevator Link-Belt 40-ft. 7 \4-hp. Westinghouse and gear 
27c | Screw-conveyor Link-Belt 
27d.| Bin Link-Belt 15-ton capacity 
Hydrated-lime grinding] 27e | Impact mill Raymond 20-hp. Westinghouse 
and packing 27e | Air-separator Raymond No. 12 Exhauster 50-hp. Westinghouse | Direct-connected 
27f | Bin Link-Belt 25-ton capacity 
27g | Bagger Valve Bag Co. 4-bag 7\4-hp. Westinghouse] Belt 
(To storage for shipment 32) 
Storage for shipment 32 Warehouse 50-ft. by 90-ft. 
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Left to right: stone storage, warehouse, and hydrator building. 


spect to its chemical analysis. Its extent is almost 
unlimited but is most economically accessible at the 
point where operations are now being conducted. 
The company owns a large acreage of the deposit, 
which varies from 400 to 800 ft. in width, and tests 
have shown the presence of good rock to a depth of 
600 feet. The entire property has been core-drilled 
and analyzed so that the desired type of stone can 
be selected at any time. 


The open quarry is being worked back into the 
deposit and now has a 45-ft. face which will increase 
in height as operations are extended. The over- 
burden of clay averages 8 ft. in depth and is re- 
moved during slack seasons by the same shovel used 
for loading rock in the quarry. The refuse stone 
from the stripping operations is loaded out and sold 
for road stone. 

Drilling is done with Ingersoll-Rand X71 Jack- 
hamers using 36-ft. steel 114 in. in diameter. As 
the height of the face is beyond the limit of these 
drills Jackhamers on tripods drill in below to meet 
the vertical holes. The vertical holes are drilled 
in staggered double rows with 10-ft. spacing. 

















Plant end of the 3-mile-long aérial tramway. 


Trojan 40-per cent. bag powder is used and is deto- 
nated by a battery or from the 440-v. plant cir- 
cuit. About 25,000 tons of rock are shot down at 
one time, the results averaging 414 tons to 1 lb. of 
powder. Some secondary blasting is necessary. 
The rock is loaded by a Link-Belt 114-cu.yd. elec- 
tric shovel into two 5-ton International trucks. 








The tramway from the quarry to the plant showing clearing 
made through timber. 


These now haul a distance of about 300 ft. to the 
crusher building, where they discharge directly into 
the 40-in. by 42-in. Allis-Chalmers primary jaw 
crusher which has a 7-in. opening. This discharges 
to a 24-in. inclined belt-conveyor which operates on 
180-ft. centers and discharges to a 250-ton bin in 
the loading-terminal building. This bin discharges 
by gravity into a 75-ton loading bin which feeds the 
tramway cars. The crusher is belt-driven by a 150- 
hp. G. E. slip-ring motor. Both crusher and motor 
are on concrete foundations. 

A machine and blacksmith shop near the quarry 
contains an Ingersoll-Rand drill sharpener, a forge, 
and other necessary equipment. A Sullivan Class 
WJ 18-in. by 11-in. by 14-in. air-compressor fur- 
nishes air for the drills and is belt-driven by a 100- 
hp. Westinghouse motor. The quarry office is also 
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located in this building. The crusher and loading- 
terminal buildings are of timber with concrete foun- 
dations and are inclosed with corrugated metal. 
The continuous tramway connecting the quarry 
to the plant is supported on 83 timber towers and 
has 149 buckets with a capacity of 1,000 lb. each. 
Interlocking cable is used on both track lines, 11- 
in. on the loaded line and 1-in. on the return line. 
The pull line is 5¥g-in. Lang-lay cable. Tension for 
the two track lines is taken up at a point halfway 
between the terminals, while that of the pull line is 
taken up at the discharge end. A mechanical air- 
pressure oiler, kept at the loading terminal, travels 
along the tramway at regular intervals to keep the 
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Revolving screen and feeder in crusher building. 


lines well lubricated. There is also an inspection 
car in which regular trips are made. 

The tramway has a rated capacity of 50 tons per 
hr. and is driven at the loading terminal by a 40- 
hp. Westinghouse induction motor. As this ter- 
minal is 198 ft. higher than the unloading terminal 
at the plant this motor is amply large to start up 
the tramway either when empty or when under 
load. When in operation only 5 hp. is actually re- 
quired. 

At the loading terminal empty cars are shunted 

















Overhead crane and bucket rehandling rock in storage. 


to a steel-rail trolley siding, where they are kept 
until ready to be loaded. They are then pushed by 
hand to the loading bin, where they are loaded 
through any of the three Stephens-Adamson lever- 
operated cut-off gates. The loaded cars are then 
pushed back on the cableway. 

On arrival at the plant the cars are shunted to 
another trolley siding and are dumped by hand at 
one of two unloading points, one for commercial 
rock and the other for use when kiln rock is being 
handled. 

When commercial rock is being produced the cars 
are dumped to a small hopper with a Link-Belt 
reciprocating feeder which leads it to a 4-ft. by 27- 
ft. revolving screen of the same make. This has 
114-in. perforations on the main barrel, 34-in. on the 
outer jacket, and 5-in. on the overhang. The stone 
over 114-in. in size is used for sugar rock when this 
material is in demand. Otherwise the screen feeds 
to an 8-in. Telsmith gyratory reduction crusher 
which reduces the material to 214-in. and under and 
feeds by elevator and chute back to the screen. The 
34,-in.-to-114-in. stone is used for kiln feed and 
that from 34-in. down for road rock. The various 























Primary jaw-crusher at the quarry. 
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Shovel loading to truck in quarry. 














The impact pulverizer and its drive. 


sizes are chuted direct to four 40-ton concrete bins. 

When kiln stone only is desired the cars are 
dumped to a 25-ton surge-bin which feeds direct to 
the gyratory crusher. The crusher product then 
feeds by elevator to the screens and then goes in the 
same manner to storage. 

A Judson Pacific Co. 5-ton overhead traveling 
crane, fitted with a 114-cu.yd. Brownhoist clam-shell 
bucket, handles these materials to an open storage- 
shed, 40 ft. wide by 200 ft. long, which has storage 
capacity for 2,000 tons of kiln stone and 3,000 tons 
of road stone. A concrete tunnel under the 4 con- 
crete bins houses a 36-in. by 250-ft. reclaiming belt- 
conveyor which discharges by means of an elevator 
directly into cars on a siding alongside the plant. 
Another tunnel conveyor, under the kiln-stone side 
of the open storage, feeds the lime-burning build- 
ing. During the winter season, when demand drops 
off to some extent, excess prepared stone is stored 
in stock-piles near the plant. A 34-cu.yd. Northwest 
gasoline shovel rehandles either for shipment or 
back to the plant flow. 

The tunnel conveyor feeding from storage to the 
lime plant discharges to a steel-inclosed chain- 
bucket elevator on 67-ft. centers which feeds either 











of two 110-ton circular steel kiln-feed bins. Only 
one of these bins is now in use as only one of the 
kilns is in operation. The bin discharges through 
a spout which has a spring adjustment to control 
the rate of feed to a Link-Belt belt-feeder. This in 
turn discharges, through a 12-in. special heat-re- 
sisting pipe, into the kiln. This pipe metal, known 
as “Calocast,” is made by the Stockton Iron Works. 
The feeder is driven through a Reeves variable- 
speed transmission by a chain from the kiln drive. 
Each of the two 8-ft. by 125-ft. Vulean rotary 
kilns is driven by a 25-hp. motor through a Link- 
Belt herringbone speed-reducer and gears. The 


kilns are inclined 14 in. to the foot and are driven 
at speeds varying from 1/6 to 14 r.p.m. Spring- 

















The two grinding mills with air-separation systems. 


expansion-type seal rings of the company’s own 
make are used to seal the feed end of the kilns where 
they meet the 6-ft. by 64-ft. by 14-ft. flue chamber. 
This chamber has a 4-ft. steel stack 102 ft. high. 
Sealed openings at the end of the chamber provide 
for possible future utilization of CO, gas. Stockton 
Fire Brick Co. Carnegie liner is used in the hot 
zones of the kilns and regular liner of the same 
make in the remainder. 














Tramway bucket in loading position beneath the chutes in the 
quarry building. 
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Bucket at one of the discharge points in crushing-and-screening 
building. 
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Looking down on the two kilns from the feed ends. 


The kilns are oil-fired through remodelled Coen- 
type burners, which have micrometer-adjustment 
feed valves to insure accurate control. They feed 
the oil to the kiln at a temperature of 280 deg. F. 
and a pressure of 225 lb. A Thwing temperature- 
recording pyrometer records the heat at both ends 
of the kiln. Kiln temperatures vary from 1,800 to 


2,200 deg. F. at the firing end of the kiln, depending 
on the type of stone being calcined. At an average 














The inclosed vibrating-screen and screen-conveyor in the hydrator 
building. 


temperature of 2,000 deg. F. at the firing end the 
temperature at the feed end of the kiln varies from 
1,260 to 1,300 deg. F. 

The kilns discharge to two 4-ft. by 48-ft. Vulcan 
rotary coolers located underneath the kilns and 
feeding in the opposite direction. Each is belt- and 
gear-driven by a Westinghouse motor. The coolers 
have a 30-in by 50-ft. metal stack pulling a draft 
through them, and also special quadrant chambers 
of the company’s own design which break the line 
into four separate streams and allow more efficient 
cooling. This system is so efficient that the lime 
discharged from the coolers can be picked up in the 
bare hand. 

The coolers discharge to a pan-conveyor which is 
set at right angles to them and leads to a steel-in- 
closed bucket-elevator having overlapping buckets. 
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Kiln-control board and firing end of one kiln. 





This feeds to the top of the hydrator building into 
an inclosed 3-ft. by 6-ft. Link-Belt single-deck vi- 
brating screen. This has 5-in. California wire 
cloth. The oversize (14-in. to 114-in.) drops 
through a chute into a 50-ton circular steel bin for 
quicklime. The fines (14-in. minus) go to a screw- 
conveyor which supplies a second 50-ton bin for 
hydrating lime. If desired, the elevator can by- 
pass the screen and discharge directly to this screw- 
conveyor. 

Another screw-conveyor takes the material from 
either one of or both the bins, as desired, and dis- 
charges to a steel-inclosed bucket-elevator. This can 
discharge through any one of three steel chutes: 
one for loading bulk lime directly into trucks; an- 
other for discharge to a steel hopper feeding a Mc- 
Gann Schulthess continuous hydrator; and a third 
to be described later. Some changes have been 
made in the hydrator to make it conform to the type 
of material used and it now has a capacity of 6 tons 
per hr. The hydrated lime is discharged to a bucket- 
elevator, which takes it to a screw-conveyor that 
discharges into a 15-ton mill-feed bin. This sup- 
plies a No. 3 Raymond impact pulverizer which ‘is 
provided with an air-separation system in closed 
circuit. This unit grinds to a fineness of 9934 per 

















The continuous hydrator with feed bins and elevator in 
background. 


cent. passing 300-mesh or 97 per cent. on 400-mesh. 
The finished hydrate is discharged to a 25-ton steel 
bin which supplies a 4-tube Valve Bag packer. 

A by-pass above this bagger bin allows the hy- 
drate to be recirculated through the roller-mill but 
this system is no longer used. 

The rejects from the impact mill can be dis- 
charged to a bucket-elevator which feeds the roller- 

















Interior of the storage building. Door in center leads to room 
containing hydrator, mills, and packers. 


mill when agricultural lime is produced. The 


changes made in the hydrator, however, have made 
it so efficient that this is now unnecessary and is no 
longer used. The small amount of rejects now pro- 


duced is discharged to a pile alongside the impact 
mill from which it is rehandled by hand. 

The third chute mentioned above discharges the 
quicklime to a bucket-elevator which supplies a feed 
bin over a Raymond high-side 4-roller mill. A 
12-in. by 24-in. Raymond rotary feeder which has a 
capacity of 5 tons per hr. controls the rate of feed 
to the mill, and grinds to 98 per cent. passing 100- 
mesh. This also has an air-separation system in 
closed circuit. The finished quicklime is discharged 
to a 35-ton steel bin over a second 4-tube Valve Bag 
packer. Over 90 per cent. of the quicklime is now 
shipped in pulverized form in paper bags. Howe 
platform scales are used for checking sack weights. 
shipped in pulverized paper bags. Howe platform 
scales are used for checking sack weights. 

The finished product is trucked by hand either 
direct to cars or trucks for shipment or into the 
warehouse adjoining the processing building for 
storage. The warehouse is 50 ft. wide by 90 ft. 
long and is of steel-frame construction with corru- 
gated-metal siding and roofing. Empty boxes and 
bags are stored on a mezzanine floor at the near 
end of the building. Shipments are loaded out on 
two loading tracks alongside the building and a 
truck platform at the end. The plant is connected 
by a 14-mi. siding to the Sacramento-to-Placerville 
branch of the Southern Pacific Ry. Shipments are 
made to the major part of the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains and some material is even shipped 
to the Philippine Islands and Central and South 
America. A 24-ton Howe truck-scale near the plant 
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Discharge of rotary coolers to pan-conveyor. 


is used for weighing out road stone, agricultural 
lime and bulk lime. 

The 4-ft. by 7-ft. well, which supplies the water 
for plant operation and other purposes, is located al- 
most 14 mi. from the plant. It is concreted to a 
depth of 50 ft. and has drifts which give adequate 
storage capacity to last through the dry seasons. 
Water is pumped by a 4-in. by 6-in. Deane Triplex 
pump to a 12,500-gal. tank at the plant. The ground 
pressure is 40 lb. 














The two bag-packers with dust-collector in foreground. 


Electricity is received from the wires of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. which, to insure continuous 
service, has installed adjacent to the plant a modern 
outdoor-type, all-steel construction automatic sub- 
station which has two 60,000-kv. lines leading into 
it. Should voltage failure occur on the line feeding 
the plant the automatic time inverse relay separates 
the lines north and south and switches the plant to 
the line that is clear. This assures the operation of 
the plant with very slight interruption. The trans- 
formers at this station step the current down from 
60,000 kv. to 11,000 kv. The 11,000-kv. line is run 
to the plant and the 3 mi. to the quarry, where it is 
stepped down again to 440 v. from the main switch- 
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board at the plant transformer. Conduit is run 
under ground to separate switch-boards in each 
building. On these boards are mounted inclosed- 
type switches and remote-control push-button sta- 
tions. All the motors on the unloading terminal are 
controlled from the unloading deck. All the kilns, 
coolers and kiln elevators and conveyors are con- 
trolled from a switch-board on the firing end of the 
kilns. The hydrator, Raymond mill and Raymond 

















Speed-reducer drive of one of kilns. Chain drive of feeder at 
right. 


impact pulverizer are remote-controlled from a 
switch-board alongside the hydrator, so that the 
man operating the hydrator has full control of all 
the operating machinery in the hydrator building, 
as this operator is the only one handling these ma- 
chines. 

The fuel-oil kiln-firing system now in use is the 
result of considerable research and experimentation. 
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The roller-mill showing feeder and mill drives. 
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Left to right: R. J. Finchley, plant superintendent; G. W. John- 
son, chief chemist; H. P. Brown, president and general manager; 
and J. Nickless, quarry superintendent. 


Oil with a specific gravity of from 11 to 14 is used. 
This is received in tank-cars which discharge by 
gravity to a 30,000-gal. steel storage-tank. Oil is 
pumped from this tank to a 600-gal. tank at the 
plant by a Fairbanks-Morse 3-in. by 3-in. oil-im- 
mersed piston pump and a Deane 2-in. by 3-in. Tri- 
plex pump, both Link-Belt silent-chain-driven. Be- 
fore entering the pumps the oil is heated by an im- 
mersion type Wesix electric heater. From the 
600-gal. tank at the plant the oil passes through a 
steam-jacketed oil-heater to a reciprocating steam 
pump which pumps the oil to 225-lb. pressure on 
the discharge line of the steam pump. The oil 
passes through a steam-jacketed return tubular oil- 
heater, where the oil temperature of 280 deg. F. is 
maintained. A 100-hp. oil-fired boiler supplies 
steam for heating, pumping and atomizing the oil. 
An average of 50 gal. of fuel oil is required to pro- 
duce 1 ton of lime. Various tests have shown that 
the kiln is fired at 85 per cent. efficiency. 

All operations are checked in the chemical labo- 
ratory, which is in a stucco building near the plant 
office. It is completely equipped with a vacuum 
drier, ovens, stills, scales, and other equipment. 
Raw materials are regularly tested to determine 
their suitability for different products. Each run 
of hydrated or quicklime is analyzed and a monthly 
composite of the results obtained is made. This 
close check on all operations makes it possible for 
the company to produce a lime which will accurately 
meet the requirements of the user. 

A small building near the plant is provided for 
the convenience of contractors, architects, etc., 
wishing to make tests of the company’s products. 
Mixing boards and other equipment allow tests to 
be made under actual conditions. Another building 
near the plant houses a completely-equipped ma- 
chine and blacksmith shop, where all plant ma- 
chinery and electrical repairs are made. Some of 
the plant equipment is made there. This building 
also houses the plant compressors. 

The plant was designed by the Smith-Emery Co. 
The Link-Belt Co. furnished all the steel bins, 
feeders, bucket-elevators and screw-conveyors, and 
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all the belt-conveyors except the one of Stearns 
manufacture at the quarry. Goodrich conveyor 
belting is used exclusively. With a few exceptions, 
all the electrical equipment and motors were fur- 
nished by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
All the buildings are inclosed with American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. “Apollo” corrugated-metal siding. 

With a few exceptions, all plant buildings are of 
structural steel with corrugated-metal siding and 
roofing. All foundations are of concrete resting on 
bed rock. The loading building at the quarry and 
the crusher building and craneway at the plant are 
of timber construction to give them enough resil- 
ience to divert any shocks in the cableway without 
damage. 

When operations are in full swing 22 men are re- 
quired at the plant and 8 at the quarry during the 
day shift. The quarry and tramway supply suffi- 
cient material in an 8-hr. day to keep the lime plant 
running 24 hr. Only 3 men are required at night 
for running the kilns and all other machinery ex- 
cept the hydrator. 

The labor turn-over in the 3 yr. the plant has 
been in operation has been confined to one man, a 
night watchman who retired because of old age. 
This loyalty of the employees is largely due to the 
measures taken by the company to insure their com- 
fort and to the fact that the wage scales have al- 
ways been high enough to afford a comfortable liv- 
ing. 

The company also has a side-line which promises 
to become an important one. When the plant was 
erected it was decided to paint all the machinery 
with an aluminum finish with the double purpose of 
protecting the metal and improving the appearance 
of the plant. In carrying out this program, how- 
ever, it was found that none of the paints on the 
market at that time had sufficient heat-resisting 
properties to enable them to adhere to the kilns and 
stacks. The chemistry department then went to 
work on this problem and succeeded in producing a 
paint suitable for this purpose. The original coat of 
this paint has now withstood kiln and stack tem- 
peratures and the natural elements for almost 3-yr. 
with no signs of scaling or disintegration. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that a subsidiary, the El 
Dorado Chemical Co., was formed to manufacture 
this paint for the market. A base-coat paint and a 
thinner have also been developed. 

The main office of the Diamond Springs Lime Co. 
is at the plant but a sales office is maintained in the 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. The officers of the 
company are: H. P. Brown, president and general 
manager; Odell Wilson, vice-president; E. E. Fout, 
secretary, treasurer and sales manager. R. J. 
Finchley is plant superintendent, J. Nickless is 
quarry superintendent, and Geo. W. Johnson is chief 
chemist. 

Mr. Brown is active in the management of the 
company and plant and makes his residence in 
Placerville. In spite of his many duties, however, 
he has time for other interests. Wild life is abun- 
dant in the timberland in the vicinity of the plant. 
During dry seasons food and water are scarce and 
hundreds of squirrels, wild canaries, quail, etc., come 
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to the plant where food and water are kept for them. 
The squirrels are as tame as any found in city parks. 

The summer of 1931 was unusually dry and late 
in July one of the forest fires, which are a constant 
menace in this part of the state, burned thousands 
of acres of timberland in and around Diamond 
Springs. This fire destroyed several of the aérial 
tramway towers but was prevented from reaching 
the plant by the paved highway which passes be- 
tween the plant and the quarry. The quarry was 
shut down for several days while these towers were 
rebuilt, but there was no delay to plant operations 
as an ample supply of stone is always kept on hand. 





A. S. T. M. Committees Meet in Group 
Sessions at Cleveland 


Committees of the American Society for Testing 
Materials held another in their series of annual 
spring group meetings in Cleveland at the Hotel 
Cleveland from March 7 to 11. This series of meet- 
ings, arranged for the convenience of committee 
members who are interested in the activities of more 
than one committee, was well attended. Committee 
sessions took place in the morning, afternoon and 
evening of each day, with the exception of Wednes- 
day evening, when the Regional Meeting Dinner was 
held. About 400 registered for the meetings. 

Several of the committees offered new stand- 
ards and there were several revisions of existing 
ones suggested and acted upon. There were new 
sub-committees formed to investigate important 
projects and programs of work for these and exist- 
ing groups were laid out. 

The Cleveland Regional Meeting was the third 
held by the Society in conjunction with the Group 
Meetings of Committees. At the dinner in the eve- 
ning a short address was given by Dr. F. O. Clem- 
ents, technical director, General Motors’ Research 
Laboratories, and president of the A.S.T.M. 





Standardization of Road-Building 
Materials Recommended 


The Committee on Road and Paving Materials of 
the American Society for Testing Materials which 
met in Cleveland March 9 as part of the A.S.T.M. 
spring group meetings of committees there, March 
7 to 11, recommended adoption as a tentative stand- 
ard of the Method of Chemical Analysis of Calcium 
Chloride, published as information in an appendix 
to the 1931 report of the committee. It was also 
recommended that the tentative revisions of the five 
definitions for bituminous road materials, adopted 
at the last meeting, be accepted as standard. Work 
during the past year of the Subcommittee on Ex- 
traction of Bituminous Aggregates was considered 
to be of sufficient importance to be incorporated as 
an appendix to the 1932 annual report of the com- 
mittee. It was also decided to recommend a revision 
of the Tentative Method of Test for Consistency of 
Portland-Cement Concrete (D 138-26T). 
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Improvements in Production and Future 
Prospects for Hydraulic Lime 


by the application of super-burning and 

super-quenching to limestone, according to 
experiments, says a writer in Revue des Materiaux 
de Construction. Deep study and experiments for 
three years with different varieties of limestone of 
very different chemical composition and sometimes 
rather heterogeneous physical texture have fully 
confirmed expectations. 

The results to be attained by this method can no 
longer be doubted and it may be said that, in gen- 
eral, it is possible to produce, by super-burning and 
super-quenching with most kinds of hydraulic lime- 
stone, resistances four to five times greater than the 
normal ones of 2 to 4 kg. usually obtained in trials 
with 1:3 mortar after 7 days. 

When the chemical composition and physical tex- 
ture of limestone are favorable for the formation of 
the compounds producing the resistance it may be 
expected to exceed 20 kg. per sq. c. after 7 days with 
plastic mortar 1:3. 

In many experiments made with a fine quality of 
eminently hydraulic limestone, it was not unusual 
to have, after two days, resistances of 14 and 15 
kg., and this is very remarkable. These figures are 
those obtained in semi-industrial trials and they can 
easily be demonstrated. 

It may be said that these results somewhat upset 
the theories hitherto accepted as regards the value 
of the “index of hydraulicity” and other endeavors 
to class products by formule and numbers. 

In support and confirmation of this assertion it 
may be well to observe that the city of Paris has, 
for more than a year, abandoned the indications 
given by the chemical composition of a product. 
Nothing but hardening and durability is taken into 
account, together with retention of form in boiling 
water. Fineness and apparent density themselves 
are only noted as supplemental data. 

Some examples will explain better than any de- 
scription what can be expected and obtained with 
this method of appreciating what becomes of the 
rules for classification of products according to 
their chemical composition. All these products 
retain their form in boiling water. The following 
analysis is of a material the resistances of which, 
after 7 and 28 days, was 18 and 24 kg. per c. ¢c.: 


FF; br: the anniiat results may be expected 


| SEESECL TLS Sai boi 0 oa aoe 14.30 per cent. 
Iron and aluminum............... 8.50 per cent. 
SESE BE ARE ee rarer 66.80 per cent. 
EST 0.50 per cent. 
Sulphuric anhydride ............. 0.70 per cent. 
I ee ne re 8.90 per cent. 


A product of different origin gave, after 7 days 
and 28 days, 19 and 26 kg. 

Its chemical composition is: 
CEA ey ee eee 17.50 per cent. 
Iron and aluminum............... 8.20 per cent. 
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tte be secre e wnb ee akee 65.80 per cent. 
NS hts ick ce fe acuwsheen traces 

Sulphuric anhydride ............. 0.80 per cent. 
lees fa tite... ..........: Rcecuiaiaiaan 7.70 per cent. 


Another different product gave, after 7 and 28 
days, 20 and 27 kg. The chemical composition is: 


he sb ar wk ke a eR 15.00 per cent. 
Iron and aluminum ............... 8.50 per cent. 
ak igins pink xyes tae akin’ 66.20 per cent. 
EE ee ae 0.40 per cent. 
Sulphuric anhydride ............. 0.60 per cent. 
BIS ib oo ke ood ee ced keane 9.20 per cent. 


Thus the index of hydraulicity for such products 
hardly corresponds to any but averagely-hydraulic 
limes, yet their resistances are the same as those of 
good cements. 

The percentages of these types of materials are 
rather low, rather great for iron and aluminum, 
when we consider the ratio SiO*: Al?03 + Fe?03., 

Here, however, are three other kinds of product 
wherein this ratio is rather high and the percentage 
of SiO? is rich. The resistances given by these 
products are remarkable. 


A B C 

eT ee 20.40% 16.50% 21.00% 
ee ee 2.90% 1.60% 1.80% 
ATOMIMUM «2... ces 3.10% 2.30% 3.50% 
EE eee ee 65.20% 66.10% 64.20% 
PR 5 ean cee wnas 1.20% 1.30% 0.80% 
Sulphuric anhydride ... 0.80% 1.50% 1.20% 
eee 5.56% 9.80% 6.20% 

A B C 


Tensile stress after 4 days..(kg.) 10 21 20 
Tensile stress after 7 days..(kg.) 23.6 25.7 27 
Tensile stress after 28 days..(kg.) 30 31 34 


A characteristic of these superior materials is an 
apparent slight density which may fall to 0.750. 

This, however, is a new quality and an advantage, 
because, with the same percentages in the mixture, 
fatter, more compact and more impermeable mor- 
tars can be made, with suitable granular composi- 
tion of the sand. 

These results and expectations are evidently of a 
kind greatly to astonish lime and cement makers, 
and, in particular, to encourage hydraulic-lime 
makers to enter into this new path opened out for 
them, which may revolutionize the hydraulic-lime 
industry, just as fused cement revolutionized the 
artificial cement industry by compelling it to ad- 
vance in the path of progress with the appearance 
of the “super” and “standard” and qualities of 
“fused cement” excepting indecomposability in sul- 
phate water. 

Thus, there is promised a new type of material 
with all guarantee of stability and great resistance 
like a cement of the finest quality—greater resist- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Job Stability and Increased Wages Will 


Hasten Return of Prosperity’ 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


throughout industry, so that consumption may 

keep pace with growing productive capacity, 
are the keystone on which the arch of prosperity 
rests. If workers’ buying fails, industry after in- 
dustry must crumble, as we have seen in the past 
two years. . . . One of the chief reasons why we 
have this great problem of unemployment is be- 
cause executives, in general, fail to realize its eco- 
nomic significance and to think of it as a business 
problem of the first magnitude. 

Income losses of wage earners alone this past year 
have amounted to $11,000,000,000, compared with 
1929 levels. This loss has cut the total sales of all 
our retail stores by 16 per cent, and has resulted in 
larger inroads still on the business of factories 
which supply producers’ and consumers’ goods. In 
fact, the destruction of business which has resulted 
from this wage loss is almost incalculable. 

Thus, to take 8,000,000 men out of their normal 
economic function of producing and consuming 
means catastrophe for our business life. The wage 
loss-of all wage earners this year has taken more 
money out of normal trade channels than the losses 
from all bank failures, plus the losses from all busi- 
ness failures, plus the loss which would result if our 
entire export trade were destroyed. 

Even in normal times, unemployment involves 
huge business losses, for in 1929, the year of our 
greatest prosperity, unemployment averaged 2,400,- 
000, according to reliable estimates. And the loss 
of potential wealth, represented by the wages of 
these workers at average rates, approaches $3,000,- 
000,000. 

As a nation we have not yet realized how much 
we depend on wage earners and small salaried work- 
ers as customers for our industries. We have in the 
United States 30,000,000 wage earners and about 
9,000,000 salaried workers. Wage and small-salary 
workers—and this includes none receiving more 
than $5,000 a year—receive 54 per cent of the total 
national income. But they actually spend far more 
than 54 per cent. of all income spent to buy the con- 
sumer products of our industries. For, with their 
families, wage and small-salary workers form 83 per 
cent. of our entire population. Their physical need 
alone—food, clothing and housing—is the great pri- 
mary demand on our consumer industries; their 
need for recreation—moving pictures, automobiles, 
radios—has been an immense builder of American 
industry in the last ten years; their need for trans- 
portation and communication has kept street-car 
lines running, started scores of new ’bus lines, sold 
2,000,000 home telephones in the last decade. 


* Abstracted from an article in Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, March, 1932. 


G lou employment and rising wage levels 
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America came out of the world war with a pro- 
ducing mechanism geared to war demands. During 
war years we had concentrated on production; our 
best scientific skill had been turned to create vast 
supplies of goods for an insatiable European mar- 
ket. But with the end of the war the market dis- 
appeared. Our production machine was adapted to 
the home market. We found it profitable to manu- 
facture in mass for millions of home buyers. Mass 
production implies mass buying, and the masses of 
our people are wage and small-salary workers. 

In the decade from 1919 to 1929 the rising stand- 
ard of living and the billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods bought by our workers was the very root of 
our increasing industrial activity and growing pros- 
perity. In 1919 very few wage earners owned auto- 
mobiles; telephones in workers’ homes were almost 
unknown; radios were hardly in existence, and com- 
paratively few workers’ homes were even wired for 
electricity. The motion-picture industry was in its 
infancy. 

In 1930 at least 13,000,000 wage-earner families 
owned cars; at least 10,000,000 workers’ homes were 
wired for electricity; 2,500,000 telephones and 
2,000,000 radio sets were installed in the homes of 
wage earners. There are over 20,000 motion-picture 
theaters, with an estimated attendance of over 15,- 
000,000 persons, and most of their customers are 
wage earners. 


In 1931 the wage loss alone, as noted above, was 
$11,000,000,000; adding salaried workers the loss 
has been estimated at $18,000,000,000. Automobile 
production was less than half that of 1929, textile 
industries produced 17 per cent. less, over 17,000 
retail stores failed and over 2,000 manufacturing 
plants, and these defaults were due in large part to 
loss of workers’ trade. Space does not permit to 
take the story further and show how these losses 
were carried back to producer industries. Suffice it 
to point out that loss of workers’ buying had its 
crippling effect on our entire business and produc- 
tion mechanism. 





The Future of Hydraulic Limes 


(Continued from page 31) 


ances than those of natural cements, greater than 
those obtained twenty years ago with the best arti- 
ficial cements, and even at the present time with 
ordinary artificial cements. 

Experiments made with limestone usually giving 
inferior products 1.2 to 1.5 kg. in 7 days, demon- 
strated that, even in this case, the improvement 
represents resistances of 6 to 8 kg. after 7 days 
with 1:3 plastic mortar. 
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The plant of the Cheney Lime Co. near Birmingham. 


Alabama Lime Plant’s Capacity Increased 


With Adoption of Natural Gas 


Reduction of Operating Staff Also Cuts 
Cost of Production for Cheney Company 


fuels, natural gas has been a food for thought 
in almost every manufacturing enterprise. The 
convenience afforded by near pipe-lines—now cover- 
ing the nation in a veritable network—makes this 
new fuel available to meet heat requirements from 
private houses to huge kilns. 
In the nonmetallic-mineral industry natural gas 
was used for some years in the early natural-gas 


G inc its entry into competition with other 














Kiln furnaces show pipe-line and burners. 
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regions. Ohio, Pennsylvania and other petroleum 
and gas states have long been familiar with it. 
With the coming of long-distance pipe-lines, lime 
producers in the South were among the first to con- 
vert their coal or producer-gas furnaces to natural- 
gas burning. Some at first were hesitant to make 
the change, not wishing to risk the expenditure for 
the necessary piping installation and other inci- 
dental charges, pending the outcome of similar in- 





















Cars unloading lime in the storage building. 





stallations among other producers. Actual burning 
cost, based on the experience of several Alabama 
producers, has been consistently below that of coal- 
burning and in only one instance was the cost of 
natural-gas burning equal to that of coal burning. 
All producers interviewed expressed themselves in 
favor of the new fuel, claiming for it a cleaner and 
better-burned product, reduced operating costs, and 
increased production capacity per kiln. 

Natural gas has been given a thorough trial at 
the Cheney Lime Co., Birmingham, Ala., plant, 
which is located a short distance south of that city. 
Here the company has for some years operated a 
modern 6-kiln coal-burning plant and a well-devel- 
oped quarry. The kilns, designed by the Cheney 
Company, have steel shells which are 10 ft. in diam- 
eter and 31 ft. 6 in. high. The kiln furnaces are 
of the double-I type, lined with Harbison & Walker 
fire-brick. Above the kilns are brick hoppers rein- 
forced by a steel framework and designed to pro- 
vide an ample raw-material feed as well as to utilize 
as much as possible the heat of the waste kiln gases 
through pre-heating the raw spalls. All the kilns 
rest on substantial concrete piers, between which 
retriever cars receive the burned lime, later to be 
drawn over inclined tracks to the warehouse. 


Quarry operations are conducted by methods 
similar to small-scale operations throughout the 
South. With an area already worked to an extent 
of five acres, the north ledge is now being recov- 
ered. Blasting on this 40-ft. ledge is done in two 
benches, each usually 20 ft. in height. From 10 to 
20 holes are normally fired, these being drilled by 
Ingersoll-Rand and Chicago Pneumatic %-in. and 
1-in. drills, respectively. Du Pont 30 per cent. gela- 
tin is the explosive usually employed. Blasted rock 
is selected by hand, the larger pieces being sledged 
to kiln size. Two systems of quarry-car tracks 
send their track spurs to ten or more loading posi- 
tions. When loaded, mules draw the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Works Co. quarry cars to the foot of 
the plant incline. No fewer than 20 men are em- 
ployed in the quarry in loading the cars, they 
being paid on a piece-work basis. The quarry cars 
are drawn to the kilns by a 15-hp. motor-operated 
hoist. 

To serve the plant for natural-gas burning, a 
5-in. pipe-line was extended from the 22-in. main 
line which serves the district to a meter-house lo- 
cated on the Cheney Company’s property. Here 
the gas is received at a pressure of 150 lb. which 
is reduced through a valve to 414 lb. After pass- 


A view of the quarry showing the face and loading methods. 
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Inclined tracks from kiln floor to warehouse over which the 
freshly-drawn lime is transported to storage. 


ing through the meters, the gas is conducted by a 
6-in. line to points above the kiln firing doors. For 
the front side of the furnaces, 1-in. drop-pipes ex- 
tend to each firing door. For the rear side 2-in. 
leads deliver the gas to the rear furnace-firing 
doors. Inserted in each furnace door is a 14-in. 
length of 2-in. pipe which acts as a burner. The 


gas is introduced into the burner pipe by means 
of a short length of 14-in. pipe from the feed lines. 
Each feed line is valved and tapped, the taps being 
connected by rubber tubes to glass U-tube manom- 
eters. Thus, each burner is under accurate pres- 
sure control, a pressure of 514-in. of water being 
usually maintained. 

Actual results of burning with natural gas dis- 
close an increase in capacity of 3 tons per day per 
kiln, resulting in a production of 15 tons per day 
per kiln. Six thousand cu.ft. of gas is required 
per ton of lime produced, according to present data. 
The cost has been somewhat under that of coal on 
a ton-of-lime-produced basis, but a larger saving is 
accounted for by the fact that the operating staff 
is reduced to but one man or two men. 

Burned lime is received in the steel cars pre- 
viously mentioned and these are drawn to the ware- 
house paralleling the kilns. The tracks, six in 
number, extend directly into the warehouse at a 
height of at least 12-ft. above the floor. Individual 
hoists on each track draw the cars to their dumping 
point, usually over piles of bulk lime. The hoists 
are driven through a line-shaft and are individually 
clutch-controlled. The warehouse is 60 ft. by 130 
ft. in size. Equipment is installed for the shipment 
of bulk lime, bulk lime in barrels or sacks, and 
crushed lime. 





Can Proper Lubricants Be Purchased 
on Specifications Only? 


By K. A. NEWMAN 
Research Staff, E. F. Houghton & Co. 


bone present tendency toward purchasing all ma- 

terials on specifications is undoubtedly a step 
toward wiser and more scientific buying. However, 
specifications are not a cure-all and should be ap- 
plied with intelligence. 

A set of specifications can never take the place 
of business integrity and, unfortunately, specifica- 
tions have frequently served as a clock for the un- 
scrupulous supplier. This is frequently true in the 
purchase of lubricating oils. 

No set of specifications, however inclusive, has 
ever been able to guarantee the quality of lubricat- 
ing oils. This is due to the fact that that intangible 
quality “oiliness” or “lubricating ability” can not 
be covered in a set of specifications. Of course, if 
the supplier could specify the exact nature of crude 
from which the oil was to be refined and all the 
details of refining, as well as the final specifications 
of the oil, he might be more nearly sure of the qual- 
ity of the oil bought on specifications. But then 
how could he tell whether all his specifications re- 
garding the source and manufacturing process had 
been adhered to? Hence, if a set of specifications 
can not guarantee the quality of the product pur- 
chased it seems wiser to buy on the integrity of the 
supplier for furnishing the best product for a given 
purpose at an economical price. 

The specifications of an oil refer to its physical 
specifications and not to its lubricating ability. A 
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set of specifications is usually created by analyzing 
some oil which has been successful on the job. The 
physical properties of oil usually referred to are: 
(1) Viscosity; (2) flash point; (3) fire point; (4) 
cold test or pour test. While these factors look fine 
on a laboratory report, they do not indicate the 
lubricating value of oil, nor do they insure the sat- 
isfactory performance of the oil. 

1. Viscosity—The viscosity of an oil merely 
measures its ability to flow through’a certain size 
of orifice. The temperature of the oil has a great 
influence on its viscosity, and, therefore, for pur- 
pose of comparison, viscosity readings are usually 
taken at a temperature of 100 deg. F. (38 deg. C.). 
However, the size of the orifice in the bearing being 
lubricated and the temperature of the bearing sel- 
dom agree with the size of the orifice and the tem- 
perature at which the viscosity test was taken. Two 
oils having the same viscosity in a laboratory test 
taken at 100 deg. F. (38 deg. C.) may not have any- 
where near identical viscosities at the somewhat 
higher temperatures under which they may be re- 
quired to operate. 

Oils of the same viscosity can be made from either 
asphalt-base crude or Pennsylvania crude, and yet 
their lubricating values will differ greatly. There- 
fore, viscosity readings do not mean much except 
to the experienced lubrication engineer, and to the 
oil refiner as a check on the uniformity of his prod- 
uct. 

Viscosity is useful as an indicator of internal 
friction, as a thick oil will have greater internal 
friction than a thin oil. But here again it means 
nothing, unless taken at the temperature at which 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Trade Commission Makes First Report in 
Probe of Cement-Prices Bases 


Alleged Violations of Anti-Trust Acts 
To Be Reported Upon at an Early Date 


lic its first report on its investigation of price 

bases, which is an inquiry into the methods of 
basing prices with respect to location. The purpose 
is to give help toward a solution of the problem of a 
greater economy in distribution. The current re- 
port is entitled The Basing-Point Formula and Ce- 
ment Prices. 

While some data obtained from studies of the ce- 
ment industry are used in the price-bases report, 
the commission also is conducting, under a senate 
resolution which relates to the cement industry, a 
separate inquiry into alleged violations of the anti- 
trust acts, and it is expected a report soon will be 
made on that subject. 

The price-bases inquiry was undertaken on the 
commission’s initiative. In its resolution author- 
izing the study the commission recognized as “one 
of the chief problems of the day,” the “economical 
distribution of commodities.” The commission be- 
lieved that the method of determining the prices 
(or the total cost to the purchaser) of commodities 
sold in the same or in different localities was “‘an 
important factor in a sound system of distribution,” 
and it was aware of “various systems and theories 
on which such prices are made and marked differ- 
ences of opinion as to their expediency and fair- 
ness.” 

The commission further observed that “some dis- 
tributors are employing the policy of national dis- 
tribution with prices, particularly in different con- 
suming territories, that make no allowance for 
difference in transportation costs, while others 
allege that there should be a delimitation of mar- 
kets having respect to transportation expenses.” 

It was resolved that the commission’s chief econ- 
omist should “inquire into and report upon: (1) the 
factory-base method, the basing-point method, and 
the delivered-price method of quoting and charging 
prices (including their respective variations), to- 
gether with any other method of differentiating 
prices with respect to location; (2) the causes for 
the adoption of the several methods employed and 
the purposes intended to be served by them; (3) 
their actual and potential effects upon prices and 
competitive conditions; and (4) any constructive 
measures which might be employed to promote 
greater efficiency, economy or fairness in the meth- 
ods of quoting or charging prices.” 

Prior to passage of the price-bases resolution, 
the commission had experience in matters of price 
basing in the prosecution of its well-known “Pitts- 
burgh-plus” case. The large steel corporation in- 
volved was ordered to cease and desist from its 
“Pittsburgh-plus” arrangement in quoting prices. 


T HE Federal Trade Commission has made pub- 
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This case is an illustration of the basin-point 
method. A Pittsburgh mill could sell its products 
to fabricators and manufacturers in the Pittsburgh 
district at factory prices, but the same class of cus- 
tomers outside that district were charged, in addi- 
tion to the Pittsburgh price at the factory, the 
freight charges from Pittsburgh to the outside 
point. But fabricators or manufacturers situated 
in Chicago, who bought products from the same 
steel corporation’s Chicago factory, had to pay just 
the same price—that is, the Pittsburgh factory 
price plus the freight from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

The present report of the commission is being 
submitted to Congress for its use in considering 
problems of distribution. The letter of submittal, 
containing a summary of the report, follows: 

“To the Congress of the United States: 

“On July 27, 1927, the Federal Trade Commission 
directed an inquiry into the methods of basing 
prices with respect to location as a step toward the 
solution of the problem of greater economy in dis- 
tribution. These methods include the selling on the 
bases of: (1) shipping-point prices; (2) uniform 
delivered prices, either country-wide or by zones; 
and (3) delivered prices made under what is known 
as a basing-point system, such as was used by the 
steel industry prior to the commission’s cease-and- 
desist order, and which is now used by it in a modi- 
fied form. This inquiry is intended to discover the 
causes for the adoption of these various methods, 
and their relation, if any, to the matter of com- 
petition, differences in prices, price levels, and cross 
freighting or other needless costs. The present re- 
port, the first of the inquiry, deals chiefly with the 
multiple basing-point system, as employed by the 
cement industry. 

“Prices may be classified with respect to the place 
of transfer and the incidence of transportation cost 
into: (a) shipping-point, and (b) delivery-point, 
or delivered, prices. The former are those for com- 
modities whose transfer of title usually occurs at 
the shipping point and whose transportation cost 
from point of origin to any point desired by the 
buyer is borne by him separately from the price. 
The latter are those for commodities whose trans- 
fer of title usually (sometimes modified by custom 
or contract) occurs at the delivery point and whose 
transportation cost from shipping point to a speci- 
fied destination is paid by the seller and, to the ex- 
tent borne by the buyer, included as a part of the 
delivered price. 

“Basing-point delivered prices are the sum of a 
recognized established price for some point called 
the basing point and specified freight charges from 
such point to the several destinations for which 
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these prices are made, this formula controlling the 
price, regardless of actual origin of shipments or of 
actual freight incurred. A single basing point may 
be used by an industry, or there may be two or 
more. Under the multiple basing-point formula, 
the delivered price for any destination is that sum 
of price at some basing point and freight there- 
from, whichever is lowest, all basing points con- 
sidered. 

“A variant of the basing-point price is the zone 
price. This is a delivered price uniform for all 
destinations in each of a series of specified areas, 
or zones, and is the sum of a price for basing point, 
or area, and some sort of average of freight rates 
therefrom to destinations in the zone. Closely akin 
to the zone price is the single uniform delivered 
price for the country as a whole, sometimes called 
the postage-stamp price. 

“General Survey of Industry.—In a country-wide 
survey of the price-basing methods used by manu- 
facturers, it was found that of the more than 3,500 
reporting firms, including manufacturers in prac- 
tically all industries, 44 per cent. sell on an exclu- 
sively shipping-point price basis, 18 per cent. on an 
exclusively delivered price basis, and 38 per cent. 
on both bases. 

“Kach of eight out of fifteen industry groups 
shows more than 50 per cent. of the reporting firms 
in the exclusively shipping-point class, while no in- 
dustry group has 50 per cent. in the exclusively 
delivered price class. Transportation equipment 
shows the highest percentage of plants on an ex- 
clusively shipping-point basis. 

“Of all firms reporting shipping-point prices, 15 
per cent. make all or a part of these prices with 
partial freight allowances. Such allowances are 
usually for the purpose of equalizing freight with 
the competitor freightwise nearest the buyer’s des- 
tination. The industry-group which leads in this 
practice is iron and steel and products (excluding 
machinery). 

“Of firms reporting delivered prices, those whose 
prices are uniform for all destinations show the 
largest percentage, those whose prices are uniform 
for zones coming next, and finally those selling on 
basing-point prices. Of the several industry groups 
rubber products shows the highest percentage of 
firms with delivered prices uniform for all desti- 
nations ; chemicals and allied products, the highest 
percentage of firms with delivered prices uniform 
for zones; and iron and steel and products (exclud- 
ing machinery) the highest percentage of firms 
with delivered prices made by the use of a basing 
point. In a proceeding before this commission the 
single basing-point system of that industry, as em- 
ployed by the United States Steel Corp., was in is- 
sue and was concluded by an uncontested order of 
the commission requiring the respondent to cease 
and desist therefrom. 

“Basing-Point System in Cement.—The cement 
industry affords a striking illustration of the mul- 
tiple basing-point method of merchandising. It is 
an industry that supplies one of the principal ma- 
terials in road-building, for which about one-third 
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of the entire cement output is used, and it is also 
one of the three or four important industries for 
structural materials, about one-fourth of the ce- 
ment output being so used. Its growth has been 
rapid, the production of cement having more than 
trebled from 1908 to 1928, the latter being its peak 
production year. 

“Although cement mills are found in 32 out of 
48 states, shipping distances are great. The 
weighted average freight rate paid on shipped ce- 
ment in 1927 and 1928 was 38 c. per bbl., or about 
22 per cent. of the average mill price. Moreover, 
for large numbers of shipments by many different 
mills widely scattered this percentage, represent- 
ing the ratio of freight rate to mill price, ranges 
upwards to above 50 per cent. It is obvious that 
the ratio of freight rate to mill cost is considerably 
higher than the ratio to mill price. 

“Cement manufacturers sell their cement on a 
multiple basing-point system, whereby a uniform 
delivered price for each point of delivery can be 
calculated with mathematical precision, provided 
only that base prices and rail freight rates are 
known. Freight rates are compiled codperatively 
by the cement industry and are furnished to the 
manufacturers. This factor is therefore definite 
and uniformly applied. Base prices are easily as- 
certained and generally known. When any mill 
has a mill price sufficiently low that the sum of 
this price and the freight to any single delivery 
point makes a delivered price lower than that of 
any other mill similarly calculated, such a mill is a 
basing-point mill and such a mill price is a base 
price. Some 85 or more mills in the industry were 
located at basing points in the middle of the year 
1930. Non-basing mills, of which there were about 
80 at that time, sell cement only on the delivered 
prices made by some basing-point mill or mills. 

“Divergence of Mill-Net Prices.——The most sig- 
nificant aspect of the basing-point system is found 
in the divergent mill-net prices which usually pre- 
vail under that system and obtain in a marked de- 
gree in the cement industry. Widely different mill- 
net prices realized for any one mill at any one time 
upon substantial portions of the mill’s sales are in- 
dicative of very imperfect price competition, be- 
cause competition in price implies the frequent 
shading of a competitor’s price, when costs allow, 
as an inducement of the seller to divert buyers from 
that competitor’s product to his own. And the 
seller’s costs presumably do allow it, if he is mak- 
ing to one group of buyers lower mill-net prices 
than to some group or groups of buyers elsewhere 
in order to secure additional volume. Under active 
price competition the higher net prices tend to be 
shaded and sales to the lowest net-price group dis- 
continued, if necessary, until net prices generally 
are substantially equal. 

“Out of sales of 16,000,000 bbl. made by 51 ce- 
ment manufacturers to dealers in 21 cities, 1927 to 
1929, only 35 per cent. were made at the respective 
mill’s maximum net prices prevailing at the time 
of the sale. On 65 per cent. of the sales there were 
deviations from the maximum mill-nets ranging up 
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to nearly $1 per bbl. Thirty-four per cent. of the 
sales show deviations of 1 c. to 20 c. from the maxi- 
mum net; 21 per cent. deviations of 21 c. to 50 c.; 
and 10 per cent., of 51 c. and upward. 

“Similar results are shown for 3,000,000 bbl. of 
cement sold by 14 manufacturers to Wisconsin deal- 
ers in 1927 ; for 7,713 bid delivered prices for 9,000,- 
000 bbl. to five state highway commissions in 1929; 
and for the total sales of six mills located in four 
states covering 4,000,000 bbl. to widely-scattered 
destinations. 

“Uniformity of Delivered Prices.—Two other 
tests may be applied to basing-point prices in the 
cement industry to determine their competitive 
character: (a) that of price uniformity, and (b) 
that of price constancy or inflexibility. 

“Uniformity of delivered prices made by two or 
more sellers for any one point of delivery, taken in 
connection with a great divergence of mill-net real- 
izations and a high degree of constancy of prices 
over considerable periods of time, becomes a meas- 
ure of the perfection with which the basing-point 
formula is working, instead of signifying competi- 
tion, since only as the formula is violated will there 
be diversity of delivered prices at a particular point. 

“Examination of manufacturers’ invoices to deal- 
ers in 21 cities covering 22,000,000 bbl. of cement 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929, shows 100-per cent. uni- 
formity in delivered prices to dealers in 13 cities 
and in three other cities practically complete uni- 
formity, from 5 to 17 manufacturers being involved 
in the case of each city. No city shows less than 81- 
per cent uniformity. One-hundred-per cent. price 
uniformity means that, as regards the invoices ex- 
amined, all producers sold to all dealers in a given 
city at exactly one and the same price, the price 
obtained by applying the formula, viz., the lowest 
combination of base price and freight rate. 

“While 94 per cent. of the total of these sales 
were made at uniform delivered prices, only 35 per 
cent. were made at maximum mill-net realizations. 
That is, while there is a high degree of uniformity 
of delivered prices for two or more manufacturers 
on sales to one or more buyers at the same point, 
the degree of uniformity of mill-net realizations by 
a given manufacturer at a given time on sales to 
buyers freightwise differently located is relatively 
very low. That the two conditions should prevail 
for the same sales is highly indicative of a low state 
of price competition. 

“Similar results appear on sales of 2,900,000 bbl. 
of cement made in 1927 to Wisconsin dealers and 
on nearly 8,000 bid prices to five state highway com- 
missions in 1929. 

“Inflexibility of Price.—A third test that may be 
applied to basing-point prices to determine their 
competitive character is that of their flexibility or 
variability through a period of time, indicating the 
degree of their sensitiveness to changes in the de- 
mand and supply of the commodities to which they 
apply. Where the various producers sell a sub- 
stantially similar product in an industry not under 
public control, and the wholesale price of its prod- 
uct is unusually inflexible for a considerable period, 
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and an examination of demand-and-supply condi- 
tions for that period shows no corresponding con- 
stancy, there is a reasonable basis for the belief, 
due allowance being made for the influence of in- 
ertia and custom in price-making, that either the 
supply or the price of the product is not determined 
by normal competitive processes. 

“In respect to the delivered prices of cement dur- 
ing the past few years, the formula price was main- 
tained for Baltimore throughout 1927. Washing- 
ton, Wilmington, Philadelphia and New York each 
had but one change in that year, which occurred in 
January; Chicago and Minneapolis over a period 
of 32 months, in 1927 to 1929, had but two changes 
each; Cleveland in the same period, four changes; 
Indianapolis, four changes in 33 months; St. Louis 
and Madison, Wis., each three changes in 33 
months; and Birmingham, three changes in 24 
months. 

“In respect to basing-mill prices, attention is 
called to four great producing centers. The Lehigh 
Valley mills, some 22 in all, maintained their prices 
on a dead level from January, 1927, to November, 
1930, except in the period, August to November, 
1929. Prices of the Hudson Valley mills followed 
the same course, except that from November, 1929, 
to November, 1930, they were 10 c. higher than for 
the period prior to August, 1929. The price curve 
for the Buffington (Indiana) mills was very similar. 
except that during the last year of the period the 
price was 10 c. lower than for the period prior to 
August, 1929. The Birmingham mills show a price 
curve declining rather consistently from January, 
1927, to August, 1929, but rising in November, 
1929, by 50 c. per bbl. in a single jump. 

“Factors Contributing to Imperfect Competition. 
—There are several obvious conditions in the ce- 
ment industry which, though they may not be the 
primary cause of its imperfect price competition, 
yet are clearly contributing factors thereto. If de- 
livered prices under a basing-point system are un- 
duly high, they begin in high prices at basing-points 
of which there are comparatively few. One of these 
conditions, therefore, may be found in the effective 
use the industry makes of leadership. All cement 
mills, as regards price-making, fall into two classes: 
(a) those that assume price leadership, and (b) 
those that do not. A mill that establishes a price 
at its mill point and delivered prices for other points 
lower than the base price of any other mill together 
with freight therefrom to those points, respectively, 
makes of itself a basing-point and assumes price 
leadership at all such points. Outside such points 
it follows the leadership of other basing mills as 
regards prices. The non-basing mill assumes no 
price leadership but adopts the delivered prices of 
others as it finds them. This may also be true of a 
mill located at a basing-point where there are two 
or more mills. Many mills are so located. Such a 
price policy has directly only a negative effect upon 
the level of prices and in that sense denotes an 
absence of price competition on the part of these 
mills. 

“Six companies (now reduced by merger to five), 
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operating 46 plants east of the Rocky Mountains, 
produced, in 1927, 47 per cent. of the total output of 
that part of the United States. Another 30 per cent. 
was produced by mills at non-basing points, and 18 
per cent. by mills at or near the basing-point mills 
of these six companies. This accounts for all but 
5 per cent. of the entire output east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“Such concentration gives a favorable basis for 
mill-price leadership, made effective in part by the 
basing-point formula which, though not of itself 
the primary cause of non-competitive mill prices, 
becomes a powerful instrument in their main- 
tenance. Under a relatively inflexible mill-price 
policy shipping long distances and absorbing 
freight becomes a seeming necessity in order to 
expand volume of output, the urge of every pro- 
ducer under the spur of idle capacity. Under rela- 
tively-high mill prices this freight absorption 
becomes possible without breaking the mill-price 
structure or incurring loss. The formula acts as a 
protection to the price structure, for its strict 
observance requires that the price at no point of 
delivery be reduced by a given mill below the then 
lowest combination of base price and freight, except 
as that mill lowers its own mill price sufficiently to 
make the new delivered price. Since such a reduc- 
tion under the formula automatically lowers the 
price and realization in the mill’s most profitable 
territory, observance of the formula tends to pre- 
serve not only the base price governing the mill’s 
maximum net price territory, but all base prices 
effective in its under-maximum net price territory. 

“When the basing-point formula is working 100 
per cent., there is no competition in price at the 
point of delivery except by the change of some bas- 
ing-point price. However, there is an occasional 
recalcitrant producer in the cement industry who 
violates the formula either frequently or occasion- 
ally. Cement brands being practically alike, and 
producers’ distributing services highly standard- 
ized, a slightly reduced price gets the business. 
Usually this is effected by the mill’s discontinuing 
the formula prices in shipments to some delivery 
point, or points, without such reduction in its mill 
price as would make the net on these shipments its 
maximum mill net. This practice, when other mills 
hold to the formula price, gives the cut-price mill 
a higher average mill net than would going farther 
afield with high freight and selling costs, and at 
the same time enables it to run at more nearly full 
capacity with further advantages in cost. 

“Among the several methods used against such 
an offender the most drastic is that of compelling 
him to reduce his mill net price by putting in the 
equivalent of a base price in his highest-priced ter- 
ritory, thus reducing the net price previously 
realized by him. By this method such a mill may 
have its average mill net reduced below cost. 

“Some of the companies disposed to price inde- 
pendence have been eliminated by acquisition, either 
by the highway of ‘benevolent assimilation’ or over 
the rough road of bankruptcy. Several instances of 


this character have come to the attention of the 
commission. 
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_ “The merger movement in the cement industry 
has contributed to more effective leadership, not 
only by eliminating in some instances a specific 
company disposed to price independence, but also 
by reducing the number of minds to synchronize. 
Several mergers have been effected in recent years, 
the most notable one being that of the Universal 
Portland Cement Co. and the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., of January, 1930. 

“Yet another condition contributing to imperfect 
competition is in the activities of the industry, 
operating chiefly through its various associations, 
in collecting and disseminating operating informa- 
tion, in compiling and distributing cement freight 
rates, and in checking up violations of the indus- 
try’s code of commercial practices. 

“The use of a uniform freight rate by the indus- 
try is essential to the finding of a uniform delivered 
price under the basing-point formula. To accom- 
plish complete uniformity of rate, freight-rate 
books are compiled by the industry. Since freight 
rates are quoted in railroad tariffs in cents per 100 
lb., but delivered prices are quoted by the manufac- 
turer in cents per bbl. it is necessary, before using 
the rate for price-making purposes, that it be con- 
verted to a barrel equivalent. This computation 
usually results in fractional cents which, in order 
to have a price in even cents, must be fractionally 
increased or decreased. In order that like results in 
delivered price be arrived at in the use of the 
freight-rate books, a conversion table has been 
published in the fore part of each book, the use of 
which makes it certain that, if the formula is fol- 
lowed, the prices of all producers at any given point 
will be identical. 

“It is this conversion table that makes the freight- 
rate book something more than a book of freight 
rates for the calculation of freight bills. Its ad- 
mitted purpose is ‘to permit the manufacturers to 
make a ready calculation of the destination prices 
figured in barrels.’ The per-barrel rate shown by 
this conversion table is seldom an actual freight 
rate and freight bills acceptable to the railroads 
could not be computed by its use. If, as asserted by 
cement producers, the difference of 1 c. per bbl. may 
make the difference of a sale, it is seen how essential 
the conversion table is in arriving at uniform prices 
where fractional cents must be dealt with. 

“Price Differences.—Differences of mill-net 
prices as marked as those in the cement industry 
not only are an indication of imperfect competition, 
but are themselves found to affect buyers, and in 
some instances competitors, unequally. The mill 
whose base price and freight rate made the Chicago 
delivered price in 1927 is located near Chicago. 
This mill’s output for that year was more than 9,- 
000,000 bbl., while Chicago’s consumption was about 
3,800,000 bbl. Less than one-third of this consump- 
tion was supplied by this mill, which at the same 
time shipped large quantities long distances on 
which it realized a mill-net far below that realized 
on its Chicago shipments. Its average mill net 
realization for that year on all shipments, includ- 
ing those to Chicago, was 2214c. per bbl. below its 
net on Chicago shipments. Had mills generally been 
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following a system of selling fully competitive, this 
mill could have supplied Chicago’s requirements for 
221c. per bbl. less than the city paid and still have 
realized the same average net it realized under the 
present system. This would have meant an esti- 
mated saving to the city for that year of more than 
$800,000, which represents the unnecessary trans- 
portation element in the Chicago delivered price. 

“The attempt has been made at times to restrict 
arbitrarily the application of a base price to a given 
territory, even though this resulted in a delivered 
price outside this territory higher than would have 
been made had the base price been permitted to 
control and in differences of net realization not 
directly occasioned by competition at the point for 
which the lower net was received. This occurred 
as between the Ironton, O., and Birmingham basing 
points, at each of which the same company operates 
a mill. Because of the low Ironton price relative 
to the Birmingham price, the Ironton base mill was 
making delivered prices in a territory to which the 
Ironton mill could less profitably ship than could 
the Birmingham mill—an indication that the ratios 
of base price to factory costs or other essential con- 
ditions were out of competitive harmony. In an- 
other case, it was found that a dual base price was 
maintained by one mill for some years, whereby 
one base price was made to apply to the State of 
Michigan and a higher base price outside the state. 

“Perhaps the most objectionable of all cases of 
price differentiation found in connection with the 
cement industry’s use of the basing-point system 
is that resulting from one mill, or group of mills, 
setting the mill price of another mill, freightwise 
differently located, above which it may not go— 
objectionable not only because the aggressor mill 
makes lower mill-net price to one group of buyers 
than to another which it itself initiates, but because 
the setting of a relatively-low mill price for another 
mill reduces its own average net realization much 
less than that of the mill whose mill price is thus 
set. Such price differences were found both where 
the mill against which these tactics were being 
employed was a state-owned mill and where the mill 
was one showing marked independence in its price 
policy by frequent failure to observe strictly the 
formula system. 

“The outstanding case of this kind, coming to the 
attention of the commission, was that of the South 
Dakota state plant located at Rapid City. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the chairman of the state 
cement commission, the state mill has had little 
choice in the naming or making of a mill-base price, 
its competitors putting out quotations to the cement 
trade shortly after it started operation in 1926 
which fixed its base price and this it felt forced to 
accept. Since then these quotations based on Rapid 
City have been changed from time to time, the 
changes originating with the state plant’s competi- 
tors. In August, 1929, when cement prices were 
being reduced generally, the mill’s competitors 
lowered the quotations based on Rapid City by 20 c. 
In January, 1930, these competitors renewed those 
low quotations which were based on Rapid City, 
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when at the same time they raised the quotations 
which were based on their own mills. 

“Cross Freighting.—Substantial differences of 
mill-net prices, both an evidence and a result of 
defective competition, not only affect buyers and 
competitors unequally, but furnish in the aggregate 
a measure of the uneconomic production and trans- 
portation costs attendant upon the use of the 
multiple basing-point system. Included in such 
transportation costs is that of the cross-haul be- 
tween two market areas of a standardized com- 
modity for which the freight cost is relatively large. 
This and other phases of the basing-point system 
might be clarified by a study of costs. These costs 
have been submitted to the commission by the 
cement industry, but, at the time of completing this 
report, had not yet been analyzed and are reserved 
for a supplemental report should this seem to be 
justified by the results of the analysis. 

“The cross-haul is generally recognized by the 
cement industry itself as an economic evil. Cement 
manufacturers who discussed the matter with rep- 
resentatives of the commission almost without 
exception admitted the prevalence of the practice in 
the cement industry and also its unsoundness, 
though not all seemed to recognize the causes of the 
practice or its implications. 

“An approximate measure of the uneconomic 
production and distribution cost imposed by a 
system of selling not fully competitive is found in a 
mill’s freight absorptions, 7%.e., the excess of its 
average price at the mill for a given period over its 
weighted average mill realization, or net price, on 
all shipments for that period. On cement sales of 
141,000,000 bbl. for 1927, representing 81 per cent. 
of the total shipments for that year, this excess 
amounted to an average of 24.3 c. per bbl. or a totai 
of $34,000,000. Applying this per-barrel rate to the 
entire shipments for 1927, the total would amount 
to about $42,000,000. Of the total production and 
selling cost, these freight absorptions are estimated 
to amount to an average of about 20 per cent., 
widely deviating from this average, however, as 
regards individual mills or regions. This estimate 
represents the maximum amount that could be 
saved by eliminating cross-freighting. 

“The explanation of the uneconomic movement of 
commodities is commonly said to lie in the ‘hunger 
for tonnage.’ This explanation, however, ignores 
one significant circumstance attending the practice 
under the basing-point system, viz., the manufac- 
turer does not seek to satisfy his hunger for ton- 
nage through increase of sales by a lowering of the 
delivered price to the consumer so. much as by an 
intensifying and widening of his market at the 
same consumer price, though this involves extra 
transportation cost and so a lower price yield to 
himself. 

“The habitual practice of the cross-hauling of a 
standardized commodity, like cement, appears to 
be due primarily to a rather rigid maintenance of 
mill prices at a relatively-high level and only sec- 
ondarily to ‘tonnage hunger,’ as often alleged. The 
high level of mill prices makes the cross-haul pos- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Nonmetallic- 
Mineral Resources 


of MISSISSIPPI 


By HUGH DONALD MOORE 
Asst. State Geologist 


erals some of which are exploited but most 

of which are left dormant in the ground. 
The reason that Mississippi has not done more in 
the production and exploitation of her natural re- 
sources can be laid at the door of cotton. Numer- 
ous instances could be related to show that, during 
times of low-priced cotton, materials were mined 
and shipped to points out of the state to be manu- 
factured. In times of high-priced cotton the ship- 
ping of these materials ceased. 

Commercial deposits of nonmetallic minerals are 
the only ones that will be considered in this article. 
They are: asphalt sandstone and asphalt lime- 
stone, clays, cement material, road-making and con- 
crete gravels, sand, silica, building stone, limestone, 
tripolite, marls, fullers’ earth, acid-iron earth, ben- 
tonite, and bauxite. 

Mississippi has two gas fields, one of which has 
an open flow of more than 2,000,000,000 cu.ft. per 
day, and the other of more than 15,000,000 cu.ft. 
per day. The B.t.u. or heat-unit values are around 
1,000, and the rock pressure is around 980 lb. 
Space at this time will not permit the writer to 
consider further the possibilities of oil and gas. 

Rock Asphalt.—Asphaltic sandstone and asphal- 
tic limestone will be spoken of hereafter as rock 
asphalt. Rock-asphalt deposits are found in the 
extreme northeastern part of the state in close 
proximity to the Alabama line, in the County of 
Tishomingo. Recent investigation has proved that 
the deposits are much larger than has been thought 
in the past. The fact that they are within 3 or 4 
mi. of the railroad makes them of more interest 
from the standpoint of shipping. In the area of 
Cypress Pond deposits of rock asphalt are exposed 
to the surface, with very little overburden of soil. 

Along Cripple Deer Creek and Bear Creek they 
have a thickness of from 12 to 25 ft. exposed, with 
a possibility that there is more deeper down. The 
color of the exposed rock is brown to black and 
there is little life; this is probably due to leaching. 
Fresh exposed surfaces reveal the fact that these 
deposits are highly impregnated with bitumins; 
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Geological map of Mississippi, showing formations. Periodical 

divisions are: Paleozoic—1, Mississippian. Cretaceous—2, Tusca- 

loosa; 3, Eutaw; 4, Selma Chalk; 5, Ripley. Eocene—6, Midway; 

7, Wilcox; 8, Lower Claiborne; 10, Jackson. Oligocene—11, 

Vicksburg; 12, Catahoula; 13, Hattiesburg. Miocene—14, Pasca- 

goula. Pleiccene—15, Citronelle. Pleistocene—16, Port Hud- 
son; 17, Loess. Recent—18, River Alluvium. 


some in liquid form is found. These deposits are 
continuous along these creeks for several miles. 
The outcrops can be traced in a southeastern direc- 
tion into Alabama, where they are being worked 
by the open-pit method. 

It is believed that, by a systematic coring of this 
area, the deposits will be shown to be from 10 
to 15 mi. in length, and from 1 mi. to 3 mi. in width, 
with very little or no overburdening soil. The 
thickest overburden soil observed was 14 ft. deep. 

The asphalt sandstones occur in the Hartselle 
member of the Mississippian or Upper Carbonifer- 
ous series. The asphalt limestone is also a part of 
the Hartselle and in places it is very fossiliferous. 
A complete analysis of these asphaltics has not been 
made, but it is believed that they will compare 
favorably with the deposits which are being worked 
and shipped only a few miles east in Alabama. 

Very satisfactory results have been received in 
laying this rock asphalt of Alabama cold on the 
streets of Florence in that state. Another strip of 
some 5 mi. in length has been laid on the highway 
leading out of Florence and has served satisfac- 
torily. In Dallas, Tex., 150 sq.yd. of street paving 
has been laid, and it is proving to be very fine pave- 
ment. One feature of this asphalt rock is that, in 
being laid cold, it is very easy to patch in case holes 
develop in the roadway. 

The Mississippi Geological Survey has not as yet 
made a complete study of these deposits of rock 
asphalt to warrant the publication of a bulletin, but 
it is planning to do so in the near future. 

Clays.—The clays of Mississippi are among her 
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most valuable assets. They fall into two main clas- 
sifications: (1) common, or brick and tile, clay; 
(2) high-grade pottery or ball clay. 


The common, or brick and tile, clay is found in 
practically every county of the state. The accom- 
panying map shows no hatching for brick and tile 
clay for the reason that the whole state would have 
to be hatched except for a very few localities. 
These clays usually burn red, and are chiefly used 
for making brick and drain and roofing tile. Some 
of these clays are also used in the manufacture of 
terra cotta, which is beautiful and ornamental. 
Some of them would make good high-grade vitrified 
brick. There are no vitrified bricks being manu- 
factured as yet in the state, although a great many 
are bought from outside the state for paving. 

At one time the state had more than one hundred 
brick plants,—however, this number has been re- 
duced, and the plants to-day are much larger, serve 
larger areas, and produce better grades of brick. 

The deposits of pottery clay in Mississippi are 
enormous, especially in the counties of Tishomingo, 


Benton, Lafayette, Marshall, Webster, Panola, and 
Tallahatchie. 


The Marshall County pottery clays near Holly 
Springs have an average thickness of 5 ft. to 15 ft.; 
some have shown a thickness of 40 ft. exposed. A 
comparison of these clays with the average rational 
analysis of other stoneware clays made by Hopkins 
shows the following results. 


Holly Springs Pennsylvania 
Clays Clays 
56.51 56.65 
30.48 37.45 
3.94 4,44 
1.23 1.57 


64.69 65.00 


The pottery clays of Marshall County are of 
high grade and are white and sometimes pink in 
color. They have an average specific gravity of 
2.56. In water these clays slake with moderate 
rapidity to a fine grain. The average tensile 
strength is 62 lb. per sq. in. For plasticity these 
clays require 30 per cent. of water. The amount of 
air shrinkage is about 7 per cent. 

One of the most remarkable deposits of white 
clay is in Tallahatchie County. Not only are white 
stoneware clays found there in large deposits, but 
also china clay or kaolin, fire clay, refractory bond 
clays, and face fire-brick clays. These deposits are 
believed to be as large as if not larger than, any 
others in the United States, underlying nearly all 
the soil and being exposed in two counties. 

The china clay or kaolin has very little if any for- 
eign matter to discolor or mar the product made 
from it. It burns white and is brittle. These clays 
will make the finest of porcelain ware. 

The ball clay is of the white variety and can be 
used in the making of earthenware, wall and floor 
tile, and electrical insulators. 


The fire clays are for the most part the type which 
will withstand high temperatures. An excellent 


Clay substance 

Free silica 

Fluxing impurities .. 
Moisture 


Total solica 
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grade of fire brick, refractory cement, furnace lin- 
ings, and crucibles can be manufactured from 
them. 

Clays suitable for the manufacture of stoneware 


and chemical stoneware are also found in these de- 
posits. 


These clay deposits taken as a whole extend 
roughly in a continuous line through Tallahatchie 
County and Panola County. There is exposed in 
some of these hills as much as 18 to 40 ft. of clay. 
Borings that have been taken show some of the 


clays to have a thickness of as much as 100 ft. or 
more. 


For the most part these clays can be transported 
to the clay piles by gravity feed. Open-pit mining 
would be the method of securing the clay. Re- 
cently there has been laid through this area a pipe 
line carrying natural gas, which would aid greatly 
from the standpoint of fuel. This locality is also 
served by the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley and the 
Illinois Central Railroads. 

Limestone.—In the extreme northeast part of the 
state is found an extensive deposit of limestone of 
commercial importance. This material when fused 
at suitable temperatures and then ground to fine 
powder, will set to a firm cement on the addition of 
water making what is known as a natural cement. 
In places these limestones are crystalline in texture. 

These deposits are at the surface with very little 
if any overburdening soil. They are exposed in 
large cliffs 20 to 30 ft. high. They are accessible to 
railroad and water transportation. The rock could 
be loaded into boats in the river by gravity. 

Gravel.—The road-making materials and con- 
crete gravels are found in abundance in three locali- 
ties in the state as shown on the map. Deposits of 
gravel have been worked or are being worked on 
a large scale in Lowndes, Itawamba, Tishomingo, 
Forrest, and Copiah Counties. There are other 
large deposits of gravel in Tallahatchie and Panola 
Counties. Small gravel pits that are used for local 
gravel roads are too numerous to mention. 

The principal deposits of Tishomingo and Ita- 
wamba Counties are composed chiefly of opaque 
white chert and contain big subangular pebbles. 
They are spoken of as the Tuscaloosa gravels. The 
gravels of Lowndes County are about the same, ex- 
cept that they show that they are more water-worn. 

The Grand Gulf gravels are in a belt which ex- 
tends across the state from a point on Mississippi 
River above Natchez to Hattiesburg. The gravels 
as a rule are much smoother than the Tuscaloosa, 
and smaller in size. They are composed of trans- 
parent quartz crystallines and white-to-yellow 
opaque cherts. For the most part they are clean 
and have very little clay mixed with them. They 
occur in massive beds. At Hattiesburg there are 
five gravel concerns shipping sand and gravel. The 
gravels are sorted in two sizes, as is the sand. 

In the northeastern part of Tishomingo County 
extensive deposits of chert are found. These chert 
beds have a thickness at the surface exposed of 40 
to 50 ft. and in all probability there is much more 
beneath. They make a most valuable type of road 
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material. The beds lie in close proximity to Ten- 
nessee River and the material could be quarried, 
crushed, and loaded in boats by gravity. The chert 
beds are continuous for several miles along the 
river. 

Sand.—The sands of the state show no hatching 
on the map as these deposits will be found in almost 
every part of the state. Sand is used in the manu- 
facture of mortar, concrete, and sand-lime brick; 
for sand-clay roads; and for molding purposes. 
Practically all formations in the state carry de- 
posits of valuable sands. 

Building sands are in reach of every community 
in the state. In some localities there are banks of 
clean sand which can be used directly without 
washing. Sharp sands occur as well as the more 
rounded and water-worn. There is considerable 
variation in the size and composition of these sands. 
Quartz is the predominant mineral, but in some 
localities the presence of considerable quantities of 
mica, glauconite, tourmaline, or, rarely, magnetite, 
may be detected. 

There are beds of white sands in the Wilcox and 
Claiborne formations and these are suitable for use 
in the manufacture of glass. In the bed of Pearl 
River at Byram south of Jackson, can be found a 
good deposit of glass sand. Banks of good-quality 
sand also occur along the coast in the Port Hudson 
formation. 

Suitable molding sands are found in the state in 
large deposits in a wide area. These sands contain 
a small amount of clay, just enough to hold them 
together; they are usually fine-grained. Some of 
these sands have been tested for molding, and were 
found to be excellent for the purpose. Moldings 
made from these sands are reported as being con- 
tinuously in use for long periods, and occasionally 
new sand has to be added because some of it be- 
comes dehydrated and scattered. In other words, 
the whole mass of sand never becomes dead. 

Silica.—Deposits of silica in commercial quanti- 
ties are found in two main localities, in Talla- 
hatchie and Panola Counties, and in Tishomingo 
County. These deposits contain little or no foreign 
matter. They can be mined with ease by the open- 
pit method. 


Stone.—The deposits of stone, which go to make 
up the building stones of the state are for the most 
part the harder limestone and sandstone rocks. In 
Tishomingo County, in close proximity to the river 
for transporting, there are deposits of limestone 
and sandstone, which have sufficient strength and 
hardness for any type of building. Some of these 
limestones are crystalline in texture. Deposits 
have been noted to have 30 to 40 ft. exposed with 
a possibility that there is a great deal more not ex- 
posed. Continuous outcrops of 12 mi. in length 
have been observed. 

In the Claiborne formations are found some 
sandstones which have properties that would make 
a high-grade building stone. The Vicksburg lime- 
stone area, which extends across the state diagon- 
ally in a southeast-direction, contains some lime- 
stone which also makes a very good building stone. 
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The Catahoula sandstone, which lies just above the 
Vicksburg formations, is another source of building 
stone. In places these sandstones are massive, 
hard, and resistant to the effects of weathering. 


Mississippi is beginning to use more stone in the 
building of houses and buildings. All the materials 
and stones are gathered locally. The writer has 
seen numbers of beautiful houses constructed of 
native stone. For the most part these stones have 
come out of the Vicksburg formation. A large per- 
centage of the houses recently constructed in Mis- 
sissippi are of brick, but the use of stone is in- 
creasing. 


Chalk.—Limestones other than for building pur- 
poses are found in the same areas, except for the 
chalk or chalk rock. This formation is 30 to 40 mi. 
wide and extends from the Tennessee line diagon- 
ally down the state to the Alabama line, a distance 
of a little over 100 mi. Not all this chalk rock can 
be used in the manufacture of Portland cement, but 
in some localities it is sufficiently low in magnesium 
content to warrant the manufacture of this prod- 
uct. The lime rock in Tishomingo County as well 
as that of the Vicksburg formation is nearly all cf 
a suitable texture. 


Tripolite.—The tripolite deposits of Mississippi 
have been mined in the past, but at present none is 
being mined. Along Tennessee River is found a 
very large deposit. The beds are from 15 to 20 ft. 
thick and are snow-white in character. The mate- 
rial is known to underlie the uplands over several 
square miles. These deposits have been mined in 
the past and the tunnels are in good condition now. 
The roof of the tunnels has sufficient strength to 
stand up without the use of timbers. The tunnels 
run several hundred feet in different directions and 
look like tunnels run into a great snow-bank. Mis- 
sissippi tripolite has been manufactured into glass 
and it is reported that the product is as good as 
Bohemian glass. Tripolite is useful for making 
dynamite, scouring soap, and fireproofing for safes, 
steam-pipes and boilers. The deposits are unusu- 
ally well located for transportation in that they are 
very near Tennessee River, and the material can be 
loaded on boats by gravity after it is mined. 

Marl.—Mississippi has quite extensive beds of 
marl, which could be used in making various types 
of fertilizers. These marls have some potash and 
phosphate; however, they are not rich in these ele- 
ments. Extensive deposits occur in the Vicksburg 
limestone and the Selma chalk area. 

Fullers’ Earth.—Fullers’ earth is found in sev- 
eral counties of Mississippi in deposits large enough 
to be of commercial importance. It has been found 
in Smith, Clarke, Lauderdale, and Newton Coun- 
ties. The deposits of Newton County furnish a 
buff-colored, light material, locally called clay stone. 
This has been found to possess the properties 
needed for clarifying oils, and holds prospects of 
becoming a valuable product. So far none of these 
deposits have been developed. 

Acid-Iron Earth.—In Jasper, Smith, and Jeffer- 
son Counties there has sprung up an industry for 
the manufacture of products known variously as 
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“Acidine,” “Vicine,” etc., medicines made from acid- 
iron earth, which has some curative properties. The 
earth contains iron sulphide and is being converted 
by free oxygen of the water to an iron sulphate, 
which is the same as copperas. The earth is placed 
in hoppers made for the purpose and water is 
poured over it and caught in jars or buckets placed 
beneath. The water is reddish in color after it has 
passed through this material. 


Bentonite-—Bentonite is a recent discovery in 
the state and yet there are extensive deposits on the 
surface in the counties of Lowndes, Monroe, Ita- 
wamba, Prentiss and Alcorn. In Monroe County 
beds of bentonite which have a thickness of from 
4 to 7 ft., have been observed. 


Bauxite.—Bauxite has been found in ten or more 
counties of the northeastern part of Mississippi, 
and in deposits which would warrant commercial 
working. The counties where these deposits are 
found are Tippah, Benton, Union, Pontotoc, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Oktibbeha, Winston, Noxubee and 
Kemper. 


The bauxite is distributed in groups of small sep- 
arate deposits in a belt from 3 to 5 mi. in width, 
having in general a northwest-southeast trend 
about 150 mi. in length. These deposits are nearly 
all on the surface and have little or no overburden. 
All the deposits could be mined by the open-pit 
method. 





Can Proper Lubricants Be Purchased 
on Specification Only? 


(Continued from page 35) 


the oil is to be used. Anyone can see the folly of 
buying an oil whose viscosity is a certain amount 
at 100 deg. F. (38 deg. C.) when the oil is to be used 
at a somewhat higher or lower temperature. 


The viscosity curves of different oils will be found 
to vary greatly. By that we mean that two oils of 
the same viscosity at 100 deg. F. (38 deg. C.) may 
not be anywhere near the same at 150 deg. F. or 
175 deg. F. (65 deg. or 79 deg. C.). The viscosity- 
curve of an oil sometimes remains fairly flat 
through a temperature rise of 10 deg. or even 25 
deg., and then may fall away very rapidly. 


' 2. Flash Test.—The flash test of an oil indicates 
the temperature to which an oil must be heated at 
a specified rate so as to free enough vapor to flash, 
or momentarily ignite, when it is subjected to an 
open flame. In making a flash test the oil is grad- 
ually heated and at each few degrees rise of tem- 
perature a small flame is applied to the surface of 
the oil for a few seconds. As soon as the oil flashes, 
this temperature is taken as its flash-point. 


3. Fire Test.—The fire test of an oil is the tem- 
perature, usually 25 deg. to 75 deg. F. (14 deg. to 
42 deg. C.) above the flash-point, at which the oil 
gives off sufficient vapor to burn steadily if sub- 
jected to an open flame. Flash and fire tests are 
usually given a great deal of prominence when oil 
is to be subjected to service at high temperatures. 
Flash and fire tests, however, are taken at atmos- 
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pheric pressure and an open flame is brought into 
contact with the oil. In air-compressor lubrication, 
for example, it is customary to specify an oil of 
high flash-point, but the oil functions under high 
pressure, which automatically raises its flash-point, 
and it never comes into contact with an open flame. 
In this and many other applications the flash and 
fire tests made in the laboratory usually mean little 
so far as the suitability of the oil for a given service 
is concerned. 


4. Cold Test.—The cold test of an oil is only use- 
ful where the oil is likely to be subjected to low 
temperatures in operation, which would tend to 
congeal an oil if it did not have a sufficiently low 
cold test. The cold test is sometimes called the pour 
test, and simply indicates the lowest temperature 
at which the oil will flow. Specifications for refrig- 
erating-machine oils sometimes call for a Pennsyl- 
vania crude with a cold test of as low as —5 deg. F. 
(—20 deg. C.). The lowest cold test obtainable 
with pure Pennsylvania crude is about 25 deg. F. 
(—3.9 deg. C.). The only way to lower this is by 
dewaxing, which makes a very expensive oil. So 
the man who says he is selling a regular-priced oil 
made from pure Pennsylvania crude with a cold 
test much below 25 deg. F. (—3.9 deg. C.) does not 
know much about oils. 


Buying oil to-day is almost as hazardous as horse- 
trading in the old days. Mistakes are expensive 
and are very easily made. 

A man who is gullible enough to buy oil on phys- 
ical specifications is almost sure to have much 
“lame” oil sold to him. 





Trade Commission Makes Report in 
Probe of Cement Prices 


(Continued from page 40) 


sible without absolute loss in total sales, and the 
rigidity of prices tends to prevent the expansion of 
sales in maximum net territory by mill-price reduc- 
tion. Under such conditions the mill seeks to satisfy 
its hunger for large volume, intensified often by 
surplus capacity, by pushing out into less profitable 
territory in an effort to capture another mill’s most 
profitable business. The result is a swapping of 
more for less profitable customers at a large net 
loss to the public in wasteful production and dis- 
tribution costs. 


“The basing-point formula of selling assists in 
maintaining this rigidity of price at the mill in that 
it prevents a mill in one market area from dumping 
its product into another market area at prices be- 
low the formula delivered prices of the latter with- 
out first reducing its own mill price.” 


Under Senate Resolution 448, 71st Congress, 3rd 
Session, which relates to the cement industry, 
alleged violations of the anti-trust acts are being 
examined by the commission, and it is expected that 
a report will be made upon this subject at an early 
date. 
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A view of plant and two reservoirs with pump-house visible in foreground. Note arrangements for fluming waste to either pond. 


Important Texas Gravel Producer Finds 
Temporary Plants Profitable 


Saving in Transportation Costs Biggest 
Factor in Locating Operations Near Job 


growth in the development of temporary plants 
to furnish aggregates for large road, bridge, 
dam and other large construction projects. Some 
of these are built and operated by the contractor 
for the work, but in most cases they are operated 
by an aggregate producer under an agreement with 
the contractor. This is true especially in road-con- 
struction work, and the number of such plants oper- 
ating under these conditions is rapidly increasing 
in the more sparsely settled sections of the country 
where the cost of aggregates, if delivered from es- 
tablished permanent plants, would be prohibitive. 
Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc., one of the largest sand- 
and-gravel producers in Texas, has been active in 
this type of work. The most recent plant of this 
type to be built by the company is located 2 mi. 
north of Roanoke, Tex., about 28 mi. northwest of 
Dallas. This plant was built to supply aggregates 


|: the past four years there has been a rapid 





for concrete-road work in this vicinity. It has a 
capacity of about 60 tons per hr. and is of interest 
because of the unusual method of handling aggre- 
gates. When the present work is completed the 
plant will probably be moved to another location. 
The plant has concrete foundations and timber 
superstructure. All the timbers are bolted together 
so that the plant can be readily taken down and 
moved to another location. The pump-house has 
Wheeling corrugated-metal roofing and siding and 
also serves as a storage-room for parts and sup- 
plies. Although classed as a portable plant, this 
operation is more modern and substantial than 
many plants intended for permanent operation. 
Gravel for the plant is secured from rented de- 
posits on near ranches. The one now furnishing 
most of the material is about 1 mi. from the plant. 
Stripping is done with a grader drawn by a Cater- 
pillar 60 tractor. The grader loads into dump- 






































Shovel loading gravel at one of the pits. 
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Dredge pump and hoist in pump-house. 








Tractor and grader stripping the deposit. 
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Truck discharging to dredging sump. 


wagons which haul to a waste pile. Hired trucks, 
used to haul the gravel to the plant, are loaded by 
a 144-cu. yd. P & H gasoline crawler shovel. A 
114-cu. yd. Northwest gasoline drag-line is being 
shipped to the plant and will be used for stripping 
in place of the grader. 

The trucks of gravel on arriving at the plant 
discharge into a timber-lined sump about 30 ft. 
square and 10 ft. deep. The trucks back on a 
grilled timber platform at ground level over one 
end of the sump so that any spilled gravel will drop 
through into the sump. 

The dredge pump which reclaims the material 
from the sump is located in a small building along- 
side it. The rubber intake is suspended from a 
timber A-frame over the sump and is raised and 
lowered by a Clyde 2-drum hoist driven by a 10-hp. 
Allis-Chalmers electric motor. The 8-in. Amsco 
dredge pump is on a concrete foundation and is 
V-belt driven by a 100-hp. G. E. motor. 

The dredge pump discharges through 50 ft. of 
pipe-line to a steel-lined timber box at the top of 


the plant which breaks the force of the flow. This 
discharges over a double-deck sloping stationary 
wire screen with 1-in. openings on the top deck and 
¥e-in. on the bottom deck. The top deck is used 
only to protect the fine screen from the impact of 
the large rock. 

The material passing through the %%-in. cloth 
goes to a Link-Belt sand-drag which is driven by a 
15-hp. U. 8. electric motor through a Link-Belt 
silent-chain drive. The sand produced is discharged 





The picking belt-conveyor with revolving screen below. 


through chutes, either into cars on a siding below 
or to stock-piles. Waste water goes to a flume. 


The material over %%-in. in size is fed from the 
flat screen to a steel-lined surge hopper. This dis- 
charges through a gate, which controls the rate of 
feed, to a 36-in. inclined belt-conveyor on 20-ft. 
centers which serves as a clay-picking belt. The 
conveyor discharges to a 40-in. by 20-ft. Telsmith 
revolving screen, which has 1-in. and 3-in. round 
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Another view of the plant showing stock-piling arrangements, sand-drag, car-loading tracks, pump-house and transformers. 
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Group of plant heads and company officials. J. R. Hill, vice- 
president, second from right. 
perforations on the main barrel and a 34-in. slotted 
outer jacket. The oversize (over 3-in.) is chuted 
to a waste pile, while the fines (8%-in. minus) go 
with the wash-water to a flume, where the pea 
gravel is settled out and chuted to a stock-pile. 
The gravel (%%-in. to 3-in.) is discharged either 
directly into cars or to a short stock-piling con- 
veyor, which discharges through a movable chute 














Silent-chain drive of the sand-drag. 


to stock-pile storage alongside the plant so that the 
gravel can be readily rehandled into cars for ship- 
ment. The sizing screen is V-belt and gear-and- 
chain driven by a 15-hp. U. S. motor. The picking 
conveyor is chain-driven from the screen and the 
stock-piling conveyor is chain-driven by a small 
electric motor. 

Water for plant operation is pumped from a 
stream near the plant into two large earthen reser- 
voirs from which it flows by gravity to the other 
reservoir. Water from only one is used at a time, 
while the other is used as a settling pond for waste 
water from the plant. A flexible-chute arrange- 
ment makes this possible. 

The main office of Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc., is at 
412 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex. The officers are: 
P. W. Gifford, president; J. R. Hill, vice-president; 
H. Whyte, secretary; H. M. Lacy, treasurer; and 
Jerry Higgs, chief engineer. The firm operates 11 
gravel plants in Texas and Louisiana. 
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Resumption of Road Building Means 
Better Times for Many 


They’re at it again—the road builders. String- 
ing their pipe-lines and driving their grade stakes, 
subgrades are being made ready for the placing of 
concrete. Soon the mixers will start rumbling and 
more miles of pavement will go down to make travel 
easier, quicker and more economical for the users 
of motor vehicles. 

Renewal of highway work this spring, while on 
a somewhat reduced scale, brings cheer to the thou- 
sands of men and their families who depend on 
road building and its allied industries as a means 
of livelihood. And merchants who furnish the 
bread and flour, and shoes and coal which these in- 
dividuals buy—often on credit—feel a returning 
optimism and see better times ahead. Concrete- 
road building creates activity in cement plants, 
stone quarries, sand-and-gravel pits, steel-fabricat- 
ing plants, factories which make road-building 
equipment and contractors’ organizations. It makes 
more jobs through heavy demands for transporta- 
tion and coal. 

When construction stops either for seasonal halt- 
ing of work or because road money collected in gas- 
oline taxes is diverted into unrelated channels, the 
effect in added unemployment is apparent. Then 
it is that the importance of the road industry as an 
employment factor is recognized. 





Sulphur Production Shrinks in 1931 


to 2,128,930 Long Tons 


Production, shipments, and exports of sulphur in 
1931 showed marked decreases in comparison with 
1930, according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Dept. of Commerce. Sulphur production 
amounted to 2,128,930 long tons, a decrease of 17 
per cent from the record output of 2,558,981 tons in 
1930. Shipments declined from 1,989,917 tons, 
valued at about $35,800,000, in 1930, to 1,376,526 
tons, valued at $24,800,000, in 1931, or 31 per cent. 
both in quantity and in value, and were the smallest 
recorded since 1922. Stocks of sulphur at the mines 
increased steadily and amounted to 3,250,000 tons 
on Dec. 31, 1931, a net gain of 753,000 tons for the 
year. These stocks were approximately 250,000 
tons higher than the previous record stocks on hand 
at the mines at the end of 1923. 

As in 1930, Texas was the only sulphur-producing 
state. The properties that contributed to this pro- 
duction were those of the Duval Texas Sulphur Co. 
at Palangana Dome, Benavides, Duval County ; Free- 
port Sulphur Co. at Bryan and Hoskins Mounds, 
Freeport, Brazoria County ; and the Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co. at Long Point Dome, Long Point, Ft. Bend 
County, Big Hill Dome, Gulf, Matagorda County, 
and at Boling Dome, Newgulf, Wharton County. 

The average quoted price for sulphur was un- 
changed at $18 a ton f. o. b. mines throughout the 
year. Open prices were $1 to $3 a ton higher, and 
prices for sulphur exported were given as $22 a ton 
f.a.s. Atlantic ports. 
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Gypsum Prices Relatively Firm Despite 


Reeession in New Construction 


Production in 1931 Shows Marked Drop; 
Only 25 Per Cent. of Capacity Utilized 


struction throughout the United States, the 

gypsum industry was able to utilize only 
about 25 per cent. of its existing plant capacity in 
1931. According to the quarterly returns as shown 
in the accompanying table, the amount of crude 
gypsum mined during 1931 was about 2,519,000 
short tons, or an estimated decrease of 27 per cent. 
from the output during the previous year. The 
amount of domestic and imported rock sold as crude 
gypsum in 1931 was 775,242 tons, while the amount 
of calcined gypsum produced from domestic and 
imported rock was 1,856,245 tons. 

Plant prices were maintained at a fairly uniform 
figure compared to 1930, with no serious evidence 
of disastrous price-cutting, although there were in- 
dications that some producers had absorbed the 
recent increase in freight rates when quoting prices 
on gypsum products. 

Developments in the industry in the United 
States during the year were confined largely to the 
improvement of previous products yet, as a result 
of considerable research work undertaken by sev- 
eral producers, a number of new products were in- 
troduced. In this field of effort one company alone 
developed at least three times as many new prod- 
ucts during 1931 as in any previous year. Among 
new products brought out are: (1) a product of 
unusual hardness used for mastic floors, (2) 
tongue-and-groove floor tile over which any form 
of floor topping may be used, (3) a plaster-board 
faced with real wood veneer for paneling, and (4) 
an insulating tile-board. One company also brought 
out a panel plaster-board covered with either wood 
veneer or paper printed to resemble wood. With 
the exception of the panel plaster-board, these new 
products were in most cases of minor importance 
as regards tonnage. A large potential market, how- 
ever, was opened for finely-ground crude gypsum 
and dead-burned gypsum. These materials are used 
as fillers in paper and it is estimated that the paper 


W x the continued recession in building con- 


industry represents a market for approximately 
500,000 tons annually. 

No plant developments of importance were made 
in this country, but two plants went into operation 
in Canada during the year. The United States Gyp- 
sum Co. improved two of its plants; plant gas-burn- 
ing equipment replaced coal-burners at Fort Dodge, 
Ia.; and grinding equipment for the manufacture 
of terra alba was installed at Alabaster, Mich. The 
Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. at Sun City, Kan., 
abandoned its quarry during the year and confined 
all production to a single level, room-and-pillar 
mine. The Arizona Gypsum Plaster Co. opened a 
new open-cut mine acquired during the year. 

In Canada a new gypsum wall-board plant was 
opened at Hillsborough, N. B., by the Canadian 
Gypsum Co., which also put into operation on Nov. 
1, 1931, a new plant at Hagersville, Ont. The latter 
unit includes a mine, modern calcining mill, ware- 
house, board plant and block plant. 

The following operators, codperating with the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, furnished the figures included 
in the statement for the fourth quarter: Ameri- 
can Gypsum Co., Arizona Gypsum Plaster Co., At- 
lantic Gypsum Products Co., Atlas Gypsum Prod- 
ucts Corp., Beaver Products Company of Virginia, 
Inc., Best Brothers Keene’s Cement Co., Blue Dia- 
mond Corp., Certain-teed Products Corp., Colorado 
Portland Cement Co., Connecticut Adamant Plaster 
Co., Ebsary Gypsum Co., Grand Rapids Plaster Co., 
Gulf Gypsum Co., Jumbo Plaster & Cement Co., 
Hawkeye Gypsum Products Co., Lycoming Calcin- 
ing Co., Michigan Gypsum Co., National Gypsum 
Co., National Keene Cement Co., Newark Plaster 
Co., Oakfield Gypsum Products Corp., Pacific Port- 
land Cement Co., Paoli Gypsum Mine (A. P. Shep- 
ard), Phoenix Gypsum Co., Inc., Chas. W. Priddy 
& Co., Inc., Regan Bros., Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
Standard Gypsum Co., Texas Cement Plaster Co., 
Three Forks Portland Cement Co., Universal Gyp- 
sum & Lime Co., United States Gypsum Co., Victor 
Plaster, Inc., and Wasem Plaster Co. 








QUARTERLY PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND SALES OF GYPSUM et Aa do PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1931, AS REPORTED 
BY OPE Ss 





First 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


Third 
Quarter 


Fourth 
Quarter 








Number of operators reporting 33 
Crude gypsum mined short tons 545,018 
Crude gypsum imported (as reported by importers) short tons (a) 
Crude gypsum sold (domestic and imported)..........................short tons 126,543 
Calcined gypsum produced from domestic and imported rock...........short tons 444,116 
Calcined gypsum products sold from domestic and imported rock: 
For pottery, terra cotta, plate glass, mixing plants, etc.............short tons 
OS ees eae ee ee short tons 
Neat, wood fiber, sanded, gaging, finished plasters, etc 
Wall-board 


35 34 34 
851,082 640,068 482,930 
156,448 303,784 148,536 
262,841 234,938 150,920 
578,621 493,552 339,956 





54,921 
7,894 
short tons 


SESS SRE ee ere 
ETE ain oon bap ccd SSR eS ACLs WSS ORE Ros eae sq. fi. 


- - 65,925,953 
ee eo. eee ! 7,016,019 
PEN SCOR. Cia Sa Pap tue heed Hise bioue Cases ct ee 


sq. ft. (a) 
ee ee eh wun bsihas ys SOS TESE Ree oe Sve es ewke cea 


q sq. ft. é (a) 
Other calcined gypsum sold short tons : 3,376 


302,237 
88,569,846 
53,873,521 


105,129,361 62,795,565 
41,148,058 
3,435,911 


308,446 








(a) 
2,093 





(a) Fewer than three operators reporting. 
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MEN OF THE INDUSTRY 


The portrait printed on this page in each number of Pir AND Quarry is selected with- 
out significance as to current events or the position of the individual in the industry. 





























EDWARD H. PARRY 
Safety Director 
Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Coming Events 











April 6, 1932. Chicago, Ill. Tenth 
Annual Midwest Safety Conference. 
G. G. Traver, manager, Chicago Safety 
Council, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


April 14, 1932. St. Louis, Mo. 
Monthly meeting, St. Louis Quarry- 
men’s Assn., Forest Park Hotel. E. J. 
McMahon, exec. sec., 4063 Forest Park 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


April 19-21, 1932. Columbus, O. 
Fifth All-Ohio Safety Congress. T. P. 
Kearns, Ohio Industrial Commission, 
Columbus. 


May 5, 1932. Newark, N. J. Eighth 
Annual Eastern Safety Conference. F. 
M. Rosseland, secretary, Newark 
Safety Council. 


May 19, 1932. Erie, Pa. Seventh 


Annual Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference. S. M. Lippincott, 
secretary, Erie Safety Council. 


May 24-25, 1932, Cleveland, O. An- 
nual Convention, National Lime Assn. 
Norman G. Hough, president and gen- 
eral manager, 927 Fifteenth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20-24, 1932. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual meeting of American 
Society for Testing Materials. C. L. 
Warwick, secretary-treasurer, 1315 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


October 3-7, 1932. Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-first Annual Safety Congress, 
National Safety Council. W. H. Cam- 
eron, secretary, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Pumpings from the Old Pit 


Excerpts from the old files of PIT AND QUARRY reveal many interesting side- 
lights on the activities of the Pie quarries and plants of former days. These 
in this column each issue. 














Fifteen Years Ago 


ORK was started on the new 

$150,000 crushed-stone plant and 
quarry of the Lehigh Stone Co. at 
Kankakee, Ill. The new quarry was 
being opened on a 160-acre tract ad- 
joining the old deposits which the 
company had worked for many years. 
M. J. Edgeworth was head of the con- 
cern. New tracks were also being laid 
to connect with the main line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 


* * * 


The LeRoy Lime & Crushed Stone 
Co. was formed at LeRoy, N. Y. The 
company’s plant was scheduled to be- 
gin operating May 1, 1917. George 
Gruhl of Dundas, Ontario, was en- 
gaged as superintendent. Directors 
of the company were: John Heim- 
lich, Margaret Heimlich and I. Leon- 
ard Heimlich. 


Ten Years Ago 


REPARATIONS were being made 

to turn out the first barrel of ce- 
ment at the new plant of the Signal 
Mountain Portland Cement Co., lo- 
cated near Chattanooga, Tenn., at the 
foot of the historic mountain which 
gave the plant its name. The first 
unit was planned to have a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,250 bbl. Four such units 
were in the various stages of con- 
struction. John L. Senior was presi- 
dent of the company. 


* * * 


F. W. Cornell, head of the Red Bank 
Gravel Co. at Cincinnati, was planning 


30 


the installation of concrete chutes from 
the storage bins at the plant for di- 
version of surplus materials to ground 


storage. 
. - ok 


Extensive improvements were be- 
ing made at the plant of the Hudson 
River Trap Rock Co. at Marlborough, 
N. Y. Over $200,000 was being in- 
vested in crushers, shovels, locomo- 


tives and cars. 
. a o& 


Iowa crushed-stone operators 
formed a state organization known as 
the Iowa Stone Producers’ Assn. 
Paul L. Nauman was elected presi- 
dent; Stanley M. Hand, vice-president; 
and R. N. VanWinkle, secretary. 


Five Years Ago 


LANS were being made for the 

ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Lime Assn., to be held May 17- 
19, 1927, at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


* * * 


Harry V. Croswell, manager of the 
Batavia, N. Y., plant of the United 
States Gypsum Co., was promoted to 
the position of manager of mines for 
the entire company. 


* * * 


F. H. Powell was elected president 
of the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Co., succeeding the Carl Leonardt who 
had died a short time before. 


- a ie 
The Columbia Sand & Gravel Co. 


was completing the construction of a 
new sand-and-gravel plant at Wash- 


ington, D. C. The new operation had 
a scheduled capacity of 200 tons per 
hr. W. H. Jordan, engineer for the 
company, was in charge of construc- 


tion. 
* * * 


Two new lime kilns were added to 
the four already in service at the plant 
of the Riverside Lime & Stone Co. at 
Lyons, Ill. 





Issues Monographs on 
Industrial Lubricants 


Beginning in April, the Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) will publish each month 
a technical monograph on the lubrica- 
tion of some type of equipment. The 
company states it has found that 
many plant men have expressed the 
desire to have specific authoritative 
information on the proper lubrication 
of various types of machinery. 

The plan is to go through the whole 
line of the more important industrial 
equipment, making each lubrication 
discussion simple, brief and informa- 
tive. No recommendations for any 
particular brands of lubricants will be 
made. The company feels such state- 
ments might savor of prejudice which 
will defeat the purpose of giving un- 
biased technical information. Requests 
for these monographs should be ad- 
dressed to the technical division, 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of the H. 0. 
Penn Machinery Co., New York, as 
sales agent in the territory covered by 
that firm. The products to be han- 
dled include portable and stationary 
compressors, rock drills, pavement 
breakers and similar pneumatic equip- 
ment. 





| New Incorporations 








CENTURY MASONRY CEMENT CO., 
Wilmington, Del. 2,500 shares pre- 
ferred and 20,000 shares common. 
Resident agent, The Corporation Trust 
Co., 100 W. 10th St. 


PRODUCERS SAND & GRAVEL CO., 
Amarillo, Tex., S. F. Sullenberger, F. 
L. Pedersen and S. M. Sullenberger. 

ORLAND CRUSHED STONE Co. OF 
DELAWARE, Philadelphia, Pa. 10,000 
shares common. Resident agent, J. 
Elwood Teat, Dover, Del. 


STOCKTON SAND & CRUSHED ROCK 
Co., Stockton, Cal. Capital, $50,000. 
Edward M. Foy, Ralph L. Foy and 
Mary S. Foy. 

SOUTHERN Rock ASPHALT Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Capital, $250,000. G. A. 
Brown, 6653 Berthold St. 

NATIONAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Brodhead, Pa. Capital, $2,700,000. 
Robert H. Anderson, Ambler, pres.; 
Fred B. Franks, Allentown, vice-pres., 
gen. mgr.; Louis Rafetto, Philadel- 
phia, treas. 
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Personal Mention 














Will L. Ellerbeck, manager of the 
Nephi Plaster & Manufacturing Co., 
the Utah Lime & Stone Co. and the 
Utah Stucco Products Co. with head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City, has been 
elected to represent the cement and 
plaster interests of his state as a 
director of the newly-organized Utah 
Building & Construction Congress. 
This organization will foster new pub- 
lic construction during times of de- 
pression, and also make an effort to 
encourage more winter construction 1_SO 
as to eliminate, as far as possible, the 
seasonal unemployment features of 
the building industry. 


George Paull Torrence was elected 
president of the Link Belt Co. at the 
annual meeting of directors held in 
March. Mr. Torrence has been with 
Link Belt in various capacities for 21 
years. He is a graduate of Purdue 
university in the class of 1908. He be- 
came head of merchandise and chain 
sales of the company’s western di- 
vision in 1915. He had been connected 
with the Indianapolis operations since 
1920. He was made a vice-president 
in 1928. 


E. Gwynn Robinson has been named 
representative in the New York met- 
ropolitan area for the Cleveland Rock 
Drill Co., and the Le Roi Co. of Mil- 
waukee, makers of gasoline engines 
and air compressors. Mr. Robinson is 
well known among plant operators. 
For several years he was a member of 
the firm of the H. O. Penn Machinery 
Co., of New York, N. Y. 


E. H. McEuen, manager of the plant 
of the Valley Lime Co., at Lindsay, 
Cal., reports that plant operations 
have been resumed. At least one kiln 
will remain in operation throughout 
the spring and summer, according to 
Mr. McEuen. 


A. E. Ballin, formerly president of 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp., has be- 
come vice-president of the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Ballin will be in charge of sales 
and engineering. Before becoming 
head of the McIntosh & Seymour or- 
ganization, he served as manager of 
the oil- and gasoline-engine depart- 
ment of the Worthington Co. 


R. K. Brewster, manager of the 
Port Ewen, N. Y., blasting-cap plant 
of the Hercules Powder Co., has been 
transferred to Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Brewster will have charge of the man- 
ufacture of blasting and electric-blast- 
ing caps from the company’s home 
office. E. P. Rochford has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Port 
Ewen plant. 
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Fred W. Longan, president of the 
American National Bank of Lincoln, 
Ill., has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of the Lincoln Sand & 
Gravel Co. 


F. G. Holdinghausen of Los Angeles 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Holmes Lime & Cement Co., of 
Felton, Cal., succeeding George N. 
Ley, who resigned. New grinding 
equipment, conveyors, kilns and an of- 
fice building are to be erected shortly, 
according to Mr. Holdinghausen. 


James Orr, of San Diego, Cal., and 
T. F. Wyly, of Boise, Ida., have 
organized the Great White Sands Gyp- 
sum Co., Inc., and will establish op- 
erations near Alamogordo, N. M., 
running a spur track out to its raw- 
material supply, and will establish a 
plant near that point with an initial 
capacity of 300 tons per day. Mr. 
Wyly will have charge of sales for the 
company, and is at present located in 
Alamogordo. The capital stock of 
this company is $500,000, all of which 
has been issued. 


R. W. Cornelisen has been named 
field sales manager of the Northwest 
Engineering Co., Chicago, IIl., builders 
of shovels, cranes, drag-lines, ete. Mr. 
Cornelisen is a graduate of civil en- 
gineering from Illinois. In 1919, he 
entered the service of the Lakewood 
Engineering Co. at Cleveland. Shortly 
after going with the company he be- 
came manager of the construction- 
equipment department, a position he 
held until 1930. He was then made 
assistant general sales manager of 
both the Lakewood Co. and the Jaeger 
Co. 


Edward B. Fallon and Sidney 
Ogren, both of Jamestown, N. Y., have 
formed the F. & O. Gravel Co., Inc. 
The new firm plans to expend $15,000 
for the operation of a sand-and-gravel 
plant near Jamestown in the near fu- 
ture. 


Herbert Helwig, superintendent of 
the Metaline, Wash., plant of the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Helwig, has sailed for 
New York via the Panama Canal. 
While in the east, Mr. Helwig will 
confer with officials of his company at 
Allentown, Pa. The Helwigs will re- 
turn to their home in the Pacific north- 
west about May 1. 


B. F. Morris, for many years en- 
gaged in the building-materials busi- 
ness, has been elected president of the 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co., of Seattle, 
Wash. 


D. D. Barnes, formerly sales man- 
ager for Smith Engineering Works, 
has joined the sales staff of the H. O. 
Penn Machinery Co., New York, N. Y. 












Obituary 





James A. Hagan, 64 years old, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Indian Hill 
Stone Co., of Chicago, died March 25 
at his home in Chicago. He was a 
native of that city and had been in 
the construction business for many 
years. The widow and four children 
survive. 


E. T. Walker, age 44, owner of the 
Limestone Service Co., was killed and 
three workers, James Wilcher, John 
Ratliff and Elwood Brackett, also met 
their deaths in a cave-in following a 
blast at the company’s quarry near 
Centerville, O., recently. The men 
were loading a truck with stone be- 
neath a ledge of the quarry when the 
overhanging rock gave way without 
warning. 


John T. Clancy, an executive of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., died suddenly of a heart attack, 
March 9, while lecturing at the En- 
gineers’ Club, New York City, before 
a meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. In 1919 he 
joined the Worthington organization 
and in 1923 became assistant manager 
of oil and gas engine sales, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., the position 
he had held until his death. In July, 
1931, his headquarters were moved to 
the Harrison, N. J., plant. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary F. Clancy. 
Interment was at Arlington cemetery. 


George Nicholson, vice-president of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, died recently 
at his home in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Harry F. Ostrander, 57 years old, 
died at a Seattle, Wash., hospital 
recently. Mr. Ostrander was presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co., 
one of the largest producers of ag- 
gregates and pre-mixed concrete in 
the state of Washington and was well 
known throughout the industry. Be- 
sides his widow, he is survived by five 
children. 


Theodore J. Schott, president of the 
Wausau Sand & Gravel Co., of Wau- 
sau, Wis., died recently following a 
four-months’ illness. Death was due 
to heart disease. He was 53 years old 
and had lived in Wisconsin all his life, 
having been born at Appleton. In 
addition to heading the gravel com- 
pany, Mr. Schott was vice-president of 
the Wausau Concrete Co., and one of 
the organizers of the Wausau Iron 
Works. 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


A.. Stocks 
B.. Production. 
C..Shipments. 











Chart showing monthly production, shipments and stocks on hand at end of 
month, from January, 1931, to February, 1932. 


HE Portland cement industry in February, 1932, produced 
3,971,000 bbl., shipped 3,118,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 26,631,000 barrels. 
Production of Portland cement in February, 1932, showed a 
decrease of 32.9 per cent. and shipments a decrease of 38.5 
per cent. as compared with February, 1931. Portland cement 
stocks at the mills were 6.9 per cent. lower than a year ago. 
In the statement of relation of production to capacity the 
total output of finished cement is compared with the esti- 
mated capacity of 165 plants both at the close of February, 
1932, and of February, 1931. The estimates include in- 
creased capacity due to extensions and improvements during 
the period. 














DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 





Shipped to— 


December 


January 





1930 


1931 


1931 


1932 





Pe Cickcws ban bss ks oe 


California 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 
op res 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Unspecified 


Foreign countries 


Total shipped from cement 
plants 


77,946 
142 
30,171 


704,699 
19,474 


12,883 
59,861 


60,233 
86,898 
19,770 


4,829 
247,845 


40,965 


78,186 
54,631 


238,538 
135,784 
53,936 


431,241 


20,270 
7 


74,077 
339,964 


4,271 


2,678 
77,370 


185,135 
56,245 
62,793 

3,028 
427 


21,963 

25 
15,640 
17,112 


322,270 
22,047 
51,564 


11,461 
77,875 


33,081 
83,222 
12,473 


88,798 
11 
36,015 
54,904 
580,888 
20,937 
40,081 
10,916 
53,960 
64,038 
83,687 
24,971 
4,465 
195,146 
79,310 
30,333 
70,951 
56,581 
133,695 
8,263 
48,532 
106,524 
174,367 


188,631 
115,140 
36,696 
323,776 
620 
13,249 
170,545 


65,246 
327,904 
6,075 
2,869 
61,804 
110,948 
52,512 
66,531 
4,854 
25,533 


29,065. 
132 
12,426 
19/588 
371,260 
13'598 
37,618 
13,150 
59,606 
27,586 
100,950 
16,983 
2,359 
1037901 
48,366 
22943 
27,495 
44°852 
77,633 
6,847 
87,662 
87,756 


161,775 
81,230 
26,097 

251,407 

2,725 
22,151 
33,652 

3,721 
36,629 

255,469 

6,730 

2,937 
64,365 
45,904 
45,752 
54,214 

1,261 
15,671 





5,650,831 
37,169 


4,114,201 
2 


4,668,359 
23,641 


3,367,187 
25,813 








5,688,000 





4,142,000 


4,692,000 





3,393,000 

















EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES IN JANUARY, OES OP ee Sr ee ee A OE 


ISTRICTS, IN JANUARY, 1932 





Exported to— 


Barrels Value 


Imported from 


District into which imported 


Barrels 


Value 





Central America 
Cuba 

Other West Indies 
Mexico 

South America 
Other countries 


$ 4,102 
3 


a are 
Denmark......... 
Co ae 


re 
United Kingdom. . 





82,984 


er 
IIS og is 6a adearee a0 
2 ON eee 


$ 1,750 
5 





14,375 


16,648 
































RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 





February 





1931 
(per cent.) 


1932 
(per cent.) 


Janua 
1932 
(per cent.) 


(per cent.) 


November 
1931 
(per cent.) 





h 
The 12 months ended 


29.4 
59.7 





18.7 
45.2 





22.0 
45.9 


26.4 
46.5 





37.2 
44.4 
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~~ PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barrels) 























Production Shipments Stocks at End of Month 
n 
eee 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
6,595 4, 3,393 
; 5,074 31118 pas 
8,245 7,192 29,676 
11,245 11,184 29,715 
14,010 14, 29,554 
14,118 16,077 27,602 
13,899 ’ 25,934 
13,549 15,172 24,313 
12,092 13,671 22:736 
10,762 ,360 SES Ei lacie douse aeees 
8,161 7,156 Me. Rikicccudaschaies 
5,974 4,142 SN 32 0c a cenat 
"<a? eS ll SRE ompR Rice LLG eels 






























































































































































































































































PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, in FEBRU-||LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN FEBRUARY, 1931 AND 1932. 
ARY, 1931 and 1932 (thousands of barrels) AND STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1932 (thousands of barrels) 
District February 
: Stocks at end Stocks at 
Production of Month Stocks at End End of 
Production Shipments of Month — 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md...... 1,947 1,531 1,665 1,156 1,630 1,315 1,123 851 6,054 5,706 5,242 
New York and _______ eRe rarer 326 443 1,078 722 151 319 182 166 1,957 1,575 1,423 
Ohio, ae ee A ne 580 426 1,464 1,116 412 215 415 284 3,705 3,405 3,474 
OS REE ene 380 200 1,542 817 109 114 219 121 2,814 2,093 2,099 
Wis., il, Se rere 891 904 ,558 1,111 427 515 416 249 .966 3,386 3,120 
¥a., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fa, — ee 749 314 872 808 836 290 768 359 1,833 1,749 1,817 
Eastern Mo., la. lop Minn.., and > DOK..... 896 341 727 442 766 358 377 150 3,458 3,698 3,491 
= = Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark..... 388 320 791 807 263 179 404 239 2,077 1,942 2,003 
Demet aes ais 416 an ete wale we aires eiey-e\i;a<a 292 219 348 239 286 280 328 256 740 847 823 
a Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho.. 160 35 276 190 160 a 82 38 486 456 486 
California enatas nia leiatn ave wi6 sabe arox6 extia Gb se alle 706 408 1,141 1,623 709 316 602 343 938 1,124 1,151 
Rs IR 5.5/0 5 co.n29-0 ee oles oo-e Are ace’ 158 35 484 373 iwi 63 158 62 584 650 649 
RG SS ico ctenotancine Geces emer 7,473 5,176 11,946 9,404 5,920 3,971 5,074 3,118 28,612 26,631 25,778 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 
Exports Imports 
Month 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
NNR SS. 90 5 ais hess od 41,199 $115,678 95,609 $120,298 14,375 $16,648 
MID cic crsisiec %s5's 6 ha oaciaie 25,703 88,989 21,984 SR Seer e Sem rwiiene totes 
eae 54,599 144,579 70,378 Sk Re eer: a iat ee yates 
ERM iia ota rstre Sec crest Ts aie 40,478 116,564 »333 Sees Si bearer be nee 
_. eee are ,028 40,953 19,325 SE | Bhs ei ao'e ein stiniv ale Bereae se erento 
DM etalon Sate ie os sa inic ee 43,597 107,610 ,079 GMMR) sie warkicve ccncewic dhe snc anvnsaos 
1 5, SIRS aoe eer CE 344 837 14,332 1 A Seana Se eeereerene me 
MONE ess canes 5 guih kan 39,517 ,643 8,895 1 EN eee See aamiE eon: 
eS nena: 27,570 81,399 574 SEN BS. 5 xg. os oe Rn ee eee 
LE ea 4,531 524 ,642 ER EER eres Sener meee 
eS 33,200 97,796 27,940 MES We ces wsinieleiaia shuns. ce eee 
NN So isons Se ceveee tied 21,887 ,028 40,147 SU Eo. Se am cwcrsd boned ava inion 
a 429,653 PI se xsptais rena b ew sieaiemnneaarese 457,238 SM Bing cates onteanc dec bandes fueaeainad 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barrels) 
Production Stocks End of Month Production Stocks End of Month 
Month Month 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
8,129 6,107 10,384 8,184 i re pv ES eee aes po eS Sa eee 
7,473 5,176 11; 9,404 DO Die Se eres vi, eee 
ED PE eile cdiag sais Be Riwnwecacttccne September....... TEES Poasnxseccusss NE Bo Saiercae asians 
|") RA (arene aeten MM ae oss sears aioe Wee ssisines NE HU ars hates CRE - Teasncvcecoduse 
BME ences enc sara: cca elk cs ll eee November....... Se See ee ae Lead Boasiwceescawes 
(I CR eerie | aR pe ee December....... RE Bes cisrane wean Ee Patience eae 
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Production capacity utilized by months, January, 1931, to February, 1932. 





Capacity Urinizeo 
Cper cent.) 














Recent 





Patents 











AMERICAN 
Cement 
Production of hydraulic cement. 
Gerald O. Case, Sevenoaks, England. 
No. 1,848,934. 


Crushing and Grinding 

Crusher. James A. Flint, Denver, 
Colo., assignor to Traylor Vibrator 
Co., same place. No. 1,847,083. 

Double-roll crusher. Robert H. 
Beaumont, Radnor, Pa. No. 1,847,859. 

Attrition mill. Walter L. Keefer, 
Chambersburg, Pa., assignor to Wolf 
Co., same place. No. 1,847,967. 


Drilling and Blasting 

Cartridge-retaining device. David 
Hodge, Centralia, Ill., assignor to 
Safety Mining Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,848,129. 

Rock drill. George H. Gilman, Bel- 
mont, Mass., assignor to Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,848,340. 


Materials Handling 

Trolley-bucket installation. Harold 
E. Hallenbeck, Hudson, N. Y., assignor 
to Gifford-Wood Co., same place. No. 
1,848,009. 

Bucket-guiding attachment for 
hoists. Richard C. Cook, Aurora, III., 
assignor to Gifford-Wood Co., Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Excavating bucket. John J. Gault, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to W. J. New- 
man Co., same place. No. 1,848,166. 

Gravel spreader. George G. 
Brackett, Rochester, Wash. No. 1,848,- 
308. 

Dipper-trip mechanism for exca- 
vating machines. George C. Morin, 
Holyoke, Mass. No. 1,848,643. 

Sand, gravel and chip spreader. 
Ralph J. Sager and Floyd L. Coffman, 
Tiffin, O. No. 1,848,750. 


Mixers 

Mixing apparatus. Arthur G. Reed, 
Swissvale, Pa., assignor to McCrady 
Bros. Co., Braddock, Pa. No. 1,848,- 
223. 

Mortar and plaster mixer. Charles 
Longenecker, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Chain Belt Co., same place. 
No. 1,848,959. 


Screening and Separating 

Adjustable screen. Louis D. Peters, 
Jackson, O. No. 1,847,193. 

Screen separating method. Dugald 
S. Paterson and Gustav B. Petsche, 
Cleveland, O., assignors to National 
Acme Co., same place. No. 1,848,141. 


Miscellaneous 

Tool for fluid-actuated machines. 
George Rauberstrauch, Cleveland, O., 
assignor to Cleveland Rock Drill Co., 
same place. No. 1,847,136. 

Method of and apparatus for pour- 
ing gypsum or like material. George 
F. Pawling, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 
1,847,261. 


a4 


FOREIGN 
Cement and Concrete 

Manufacture of articles of concrete 
and the like. B. Ruml and F. Run. 
British 367,051. 

Process for producing waterproof 
mortar-forming materials. C. Fleisch. 
British 367,162. 

Process and apparatus for manufac- 
turing concretes and mortars and gen- 
erally all mixtures free from air. E. 
Freyssinet. British 367,242. 

Method of and apparatus for burn- 
ing slurry-like material, such as ce- 
ment. G. Polysius Akt.-Ges. British 
367,505. 

Method of curing a concrete prod- 
uct. MacGlashan Corp., Tecumseh, 
Mich., assignee of William H. Crume, 
Dayton, Ohio. Canadian 320,195. 

Alkali-resistant hydraulic cement. 
Alexander Greig Fleming, Montreal, 
Que. Canadian 320,289. 

Improvements in the manufacture 
of cement. J. C. Seailles. French 
712,523. 

New process for manufacture of 
sidewalk slabs of cement and similar 
products. C. Flande. French 712,865. 

Process and apparatus for thicken- 
ing raw cement slurry. J. J. Durieu 
and J. B. Grignon. French 713,050. 

Device for the testing of concrete 
and similar uses. M. H. F. Tarde. 
French 713,391. 

Process for manufacturing, an in- 
sulating and light cement. Kasp 
Winkler & Co. G. m. b. H. French 
713,856. 

Process for molding hollow articles 
of concrete and products obtained by 
this process. G. A. Chaybany. French 
714,110. 

Process for manufacturing pipes of 
cement base. E. M. Moutard. French 
714,253 and 714,254. 

Process for preparing concrete. G. 
C. Imbault and E. E. Marcotte. 
French 714,297. 

Process for manufacturing cement- 
ing materials. H. Berry. French 
714,935. 

Process for manufacturing a pul- 
verulent hydraulic mortar. R. Imer. 
French 716,366. 

Process and apparatus for drying 
slurry for the manufacture of cement 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, 
at its actual cost, a copy of any 
patent cited here. A charge of 
ten cents per copy is made by the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., and readers may procure a 
copy directly by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, with 
payment for copies requested. 
Postage stamps are not accepted 
by the Patent Office. We will en- 
deavor to obtain copies of foreign 
patents for our readers but we 
cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies 
of such patents are not printed 
for distribution as liberally as 
are the American copies, nor is 
there a fixed charge per copy. 











or any other material. U. J.B. Piron, 
French 715,494. 

Process for burning cement, lime or 
similar materials. G. Polysius Akt,- 
Ges. French 715,220. 
Crushing and Grinding 

Pulverizing mills. 
British 367,124. 

Fine grinding of coal, pigments, raw 
materials, for the manufacture of ce- 
ment and the like. K. Middelboe. 
British 367,548. 

Stone-breaking and other crushing 
machines. H. R. Marsden, Ltd., and 
N. Taylor. British 367,631. 

Pulverizing machine. Paul Arthur 
Hirsch, New York, N. Y. Canadian 
320,077. 

Drilling 

Back-head construction for rock 
drills. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
British 367,664. 

Drill sharpener. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City, assignee of Arthur 
Edward Peters, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Canadian 320,185. 

Gypsum 

Process for the manufacture of 
blocks and other molded articles of 
sulfate of lime base and products 
resulting therefrom. C. Buffenoir. 
French 712,550. 

Improvements in gypsum blocks. 
W. Makovski. French 39,178/683,490 
(addition). 

Process for manufacture of porous 
construction units and similar prod- 
ucts from gypsum. F. Horner. French 
717,577. 


Kilns 

Tunnel kilns. F. M. Hartford and 
S. M.Kier. British 367,396 and 367,397. 

Rotary kiln. F. L. Smidth & Co., 
New York City, assignee of Johan S. 
Fasting, Valby near Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Canadian 320,214. 

Rotary kiln with inclined axis for 
drying, heating and calcining mineral 
or organic materials. A. Beau. French 
39,349/686,708 (addition). 

Apparatus for burning cement or 
similar materials. G. Polysius Akt.- 
Ges. French 714,752. 

Improvements in rotary cement 
kilns, rotary coolers and the like. J. 
S. Fasting. French 715,109. 

Tubular kiln installation for the 
treatment of cement raw slurry pre- 
pared by the wet process. Fried. 
Krupp Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges. French 
717,295. 


Material-Handling 

Belting suitable for use in con § 
veyors. J. Dawson & Son, Ltd., and J. 
Dawson, Jr. British 366,938. , 

Jigging or shaker conveyors. A. 
Ross and H. Wood & Co., Ltd. British 
366,985. 

Car-dumping apparatus. General © 
Electric Co., Ltd., and C. H. Marshall. § 
British 367,083. kK 

Cranes, derricks, shear-legs and like 
lifting devices. R. F. Nash. British 
367,088. 

Apparatus for lifting and dumping 
cars. R. Dempster & Sons, Ltd., and 
W. Hargreaves. British 367,148. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Trafhe News and Comment 
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Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


Cement.—The commission has found 
that the rates on cement and plaster 
and related articles from Portland and 
Boettcher, Colo., and Hanover and Tri- 
dent, Mont., to Buffalo, Wyo., were not 
unreasonable in the past but will be 
unreasonable in the future to the ex- 
tent that the arbitraries over Clear- 
mont, Wyo., may exceed 11 c. on ce- 
ment and 14% ec. on plaster and re- 
lated articles, exclusive of emergency 
increases in Ex Parte 103. This sup- 
ports the proposed findings of the ex- 
aminer reported in PIT AND QUARRY, 
Jan. 13, 1932, p. 109.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,339, Colorado Portland Cement 
Co. et al. v. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Cement.—Examiner A. J. Sullivan 
recommends that the commission find 
that the rate on imported Portland ce- 
ment from Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
Chihuahua, Tex., is not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful and dismiss the 
complaint in I. C. C. Docket No. 24,316, 
Hidalgo County Water Control and 
Improvement District No. Six v. St. L. 
B. & M. et al. 

Crushed Stone.—Examiner W. H. 
Smith proposes that rates on crushed 
stone from Atlas, Highland and Lime- 
stone, Ky., to destinations in West 
Virginia, except to destinations on the 
Ripley and Spencer branches of the B. 
& O., will be unreasonable, but not 
otherwise unlawful, to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed rates based 
on the West Penn Scale, prescribed in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 15,329, reported in 
104 I. C. C. 717. Reparation is recom- 
mended on finding that rates to Ripley 
and Spencer were unreasonable but 
not otherwise unlawful, to the extent 
that they exceeded $1.90 and $2 re- 
spectively. However, rates for the fu- 
ture will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed $1.80 and $190 re- 
spectively. All rates and reparation 
to be subject to Ex Parte 103 increases. 
Complaint was brought under Secs. 3 
and 13 as reported in PIT AND QUARRY, 
June, 3, 1931, p. 68.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,394, Olive Hill Limestone Co. 
v. B. & O. et al. 


New Complaints Filed 


Sand and Gravel.—Violation of Sec. 
1 is alleged and reparation sought in 
shipment of sand and gravel from At- 
tica, Ind., to Stewardson, IIl., in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,090, Neal Gravel Co., 
Mattoon, Ill. v. Wabash. 


Rate-Committee Dockets 
New England Freight Assn. 


_Lime—Shippers propose a reduc- 
tion in the rate on common, hydrated, 
quick or slacked lime, car-load mini- 
mum weight 120,000 Ib., in bulk in 
steel shipping containers loaded on 
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container cars, from Lee and West 
Stockbridge, Mass., to Harlem River, 
N. Y., from 11c. to 10c. per 100 lb. 
They propose that containers detained 
by consignees, or authorized represent- 
atives, in excess of 24 hr. will be 
charged for at the rate of 30c. per 
day, or fraction thereof (except Sun- 
days and legal holidays), for each con- 
tainer, time to be computed from first 
7 a.m. after date of placement of cars 
at destination.—Docket No. 24,772. 


Trunk Line Assn. 


Cement.—-Carriers propose to estab- 
lish on cement, car-load minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., to Johnstown, Pa. 
(B. & O. R. R.) and intermediate 
points affected from Neville Island, 
Pa., of 1lc., and from Crescentville 
and Wampun, Pa., of 12c., and from 
Walford, Pa., of 12%c. per 100 lb.— 
Docket No. 28,800. 

To meet motor-truck competition 
carriers propose to reduce the rate on 
cement, car-load minimum weight 50,- 
000 lb., from Glens Falls, N. Y., to 
Whitehall, N. Y., to 6%c. per 100 lb.— 
Docket No. M-2,050. 

Crushed Stone.—To meet motor- 
truck competition shippers propose es- 
tablishment of a rate of $16 per car on 
crushed stone and screenings from 
Naginey, Pa., to Reedville, Pa., rate to 
expire Dec. 31, 1932—Docket No. 
M-2,049. 

Carriers propose to establish specific 
rates on crushed stone, crushed-stone 
screenings, in open-top cars,’ from 
Casparis, Dunbar, and Connelsville 
Bluestone Co., Pa., to destinations 
within a radius of 200 mi. in the states 
of Pennsylvania (located east of a line 
drawn north and south of Sand Patch), 
Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia, 
which will be based on the following 
mileage scale of rates. 

Miles Rate Miles Rate Miles Rate 

15 $0.60 60 $0.90 150 $1.30 

25 -70 80 1.00 175 £1.40 

40 80 100 1.10 200 8 1.50 
125 1.20 

To destinations on South Branch of 
B. & O. R. R. located south of Green 
Spring, W. Va., the rate will be 10c. 
per ton additional. To destinations 
located on connecting lines the rate 
will be 20c. per ton additional.— 
Docket No. 28,856. 

Diatomite——Carriers propose to es- 
tablish the following rates on diato- 
mite, car-load minimum weight 40,000 
lb., from Novar, Ont. Rates are per 
100 lb.—Docket No. 28,801. 


To Rate 
Se rere ee 27e. 
WS FE Boos se weedvcceeas 35c. 
eS eee 35c. 
Pe Ni ons ss ence enewed 37c¢. 


Furnace Limestone.—Shippers pro- 
pose a change in the description of 
furnace limestone, car-load, when 
loaded in open-top equipment to read: 


“Crude limestone, when loaded in bulk 
in open-top equipment,” on traffic from 
Engle and Martinsburg, W. Va., to 
Piedmont, W. Va., and Luke, Md., as 
published in B. & O. I. C. C. No. 22,- 
120, with no change in rates. Investi- 
gation develops that there is no move- 
ment of furnace limestone, while there 
is a movement of crude limestone be- 
tween the above points.—Docket No. 
28,828. 


Central Freight Assn. 


Crushed Stone.—Shippers at Genoa 
and Martin, O., are proposing a line of 
rates on crushed stone and screenings, 
in bulk, in open-top cars, to destina- 
tions in Michigan. Rates to represen- 
tative destinations are shown below. A 
complete exhibit will be furnished on 
request.—Docket No. 30,775. 


To Rate 
No fo osetrark es oa ck aoicc haa $0.80 
Rare 55 ig a Seren reas 1.00 
GNIS ot oor. ears oa trrneicaaaeras 1.15 
WEG PCO oe Soong cre ee eles 1.25 
CREGIINA LOG 0) 65020: Sis iar Sve-cle ss areca 1.35 
IN i8- bk oe co ss eeo seus 90 
WeChGiG ec od oc kcccroncae ateeowanes 95 


Carriers propose to reduce the rate 
on crushed stone, in bulk in open-top 
cars, from Narlo, O., to Simons, O., 
from $1.40 to $1.35 per ton; to Coal- 
burg, O., from $1.60 to $1.45 a ton; and 
to Haydenville, O., from 6th-class to 
$1.35 a ton.—Docket No. 30,802. 

Shippers at Narlo, O., are asking for 
a reduction in the rate on crushed 
stone and related articles in bulk in 
open-top cars, to Chicago, Ill., from 
$4.60 to $1.60 a net ton Docket No. 
30,805. 

Lime.—Carriers propose to estab- 
lish on fluxing lime, car-load minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Painesville, O., 
the following rates per 100 lb. to 
Cleveland, 0., 7%c., to Warren, O., 
8c.; to Lowellville and Youngstown, 
O., 84%c.; to Canton and Massillon, O., 
9c. The classification basis now ap- 
plies.—Docket No. 30,790. 

Shippers are asking for a rate of 
$1.40 a net ton on carbonate of lime or 
recarbonated waste, car-load minimum 
weight 80,000 lb., from Painesville, O., 
to Akron, O. The present rate is $1.70 
a net ton, car-load minimum weight 
50,000 lb.—Docket No. 30,829. 

Carriers propose to establish a rate 
on fluxing lime car-load minimum 
weight 60,000 lb., from Milltown, Ind., 
to Ashland, Ky., of $2.10 per net ton. 
The present rate is 13c. per 100 lb.— 
Docket No. 30,842. 

Quarry Waste—Shippers are ask- 
ing for a reduction in the rate on 
quarry waste, car-load minimum 
weight 120,000 lb., from Sibley, Mich., 
to Detroit, Mich., from 40c. to 35c. per 
net ton.—Docket No. 30,768. 

Sand.—Carriers propose to reduce 
the rate on industrial sand (blast, core, 
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engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
molding or silica) from Delhi, O., to 
Cambridge City, Ind., from $1.89 to 
$1.51 a net ton.—Docket No. 30,767. 

Sand and Gravel.—Shippers at Fair- 
view and Swanville, Pa., are propos- 
ing the following rates on common 
sand and gravel,’ to expire March 31, 
1933, present rates to be restored on 
that date-—Docket No. 30,778. 

To Present Proposed 

$0.45 
Swanville, Pa. ...... ‘ 45 
Gemmnent, ©. .....0. , 59 
Ashtabula, O. .65 59 
(Rate to Swanville applies only from 
Fairview. ) 

Carriers propose to establish a com- 
modity rate of 95c. per net ton on sand 
and gravel from Gosport, Ind., to Cen- 
terpoint, Ind.—Docket No. 30,801. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on sand and gravel-in open-top 
cars from Ft. Jefferson, O., to Hous- 
ton, O., from 60c. to 45%c. per net ton 
to expire Nov. 30, 1932.—Docket No. 
30,808. 

Reductions in the rates on sand and 
gravel from Leeland, Ind., are pro- 
posed by carriers, to meet truck com- 
petition, and to expire Dec. 31, 1932. 
Rates shown are in cents per net ton. 
—Docket No. 30,618. 

To Present Proposed 
Bremen, Ind. ...... $0.60 $0.50 
oa fee, ed. ...... .65 50 
Teegarden, Ind. ... .69 50 
Union Center, Ind. . .69 55 
Wellsboro, Ind. ....  .75 .60 

Fluxing Stone—Carriers propose to 
reduce the rate on fluxing stone from 
Quarry, Mich., to Saginaw, Mich., 
from 75c. to 60c. per net ton— Docket 
No. 30,804. 


Illinois Freight Assn. 


Ground Stone.—It is proposed to re- 
duce the rate on crushed, ground or 
pulverized sand stone, car-load min- 
imum weight marked capacity of car, 
from Ottawa, IIl., to East St. Louis, 
Ill., from $1.64 to $1.39 per net ton.— 
Docket No. 6,535. 

Sand.—It is proposed to establish a 
rate on lake sand,’ ex-lake, from Mc- 
Cormick Dock, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo., 
of $1.39 per net ton. The present rate 
is 23c. per 100 lb., car-load minimum 
weight 40,000 lb.—Docket No. 6,533. 


Western Trunk-Line Committee 


Feldspar.—Shippers are proposing 
a reduction in the rate on crude or 
ground feldspar, car-load minimum 
weight marked capacity of car but not 
less than 60,000 Ib., from Colorado 
common points, as described in W. T. 
L. Tariff 111-G, to Muncie, Ind., frorn 
474ec. to 28c. per 100 lb.—Docket No. 
4,129-Q. 

Gypsum.—Shippers are proposing a 
revision of the rates on gypsum filler, 
ground gypsum and calcined plaster, 
from Medicine Lodge, Kan., to points 
in Trunk-Line territory, as published 
in A. T. & S. F. Tariff 14,010-A, I. C. C. 
10,718. Rates to representative points 
are shown. A complete copy of ex- 
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hibit will be furnished on request.— 
Docket No. 1,278-G. 


Present 
Keene’s 
To Filler 


Proposed 
Keene’s Gypsum 
Cement Filler 
Ground 
Gypsum 
Calcined 
Plaster 


88 tec. 
44l6c, 
88 lee. 


Baltimore, Md..41%c. 
Boston, Mass... .47%c. 
Norfolk, Va.....41%4c. 
New York, N. Y.45 c. 42 c. 42 ¢. 
Philadelphia, Pa.42%c. 39%c. 39%4c. 


Lime.—Shippers propose a rate on 
lime, car-load minimum weight 60,000 
lb., from Chicago, IIl., to all stations 
on the M. T. & W. R. R. including Wis- 
consin Dam, Wis., of 16c. per 100 lb. 
to alternate with the present rate of 
1744c., car-load minimum weight 40,- 
000 lb.—Docket No. 5,203-C. 


Southern Freight Assn. 


38 ee. 
44%ec. 
388 'ee. 


Cement.—It is proposed to eliminate 
arbitraries in connection with the rates 
on cement from C. F.A., I. F. A. and 
Southern producing points to destina- 
tions on the Moore Central Ry., pub- 
lished in Glenn’s I.C.C. A-718.— 
Docket No. 57,218. 


Shippers propose the amendment of 
C.F. A. Tariff 449-B, I. C. C. 2,315, re- 
vising all the rates on cement from 
C. F. A. territory to Monroeville, Ala., 
to reflect the Trunk Line basis.— 
Docket No. 57,246. 


Feldspar.—It is proposed to revise 
the rates on feldspar, intraterritorially 
between points in southern territory, 
and interterritorially between points 
in southern territory on the one hand, 
and points in official classification ter- 
ritory on the other, by cancelling all 
existing commodity rates and clas- 
sification exceptions and_ establish 
rates in lieu thereof on feldspar, crude 
or ground, car-load minimum weight 
50,000 lb., on basis of 16 per cent. of 
first-class rates, subject to the min- 
imum-rate provisions of the interter- 
ritorial class tariffs; except that the 
present commodity rates on feldspar— 
crude, not ground—subject to the ex- 
isting carload-minimum weights, from 
points in Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Virginia to Brookneal, Va.; Erwin, 
Tenn.; Spruce Pine, Minproe, Toecane, 
Cane Branch and Bowditch, N. C., are 
to be continued where there is a 
present or prospective movement and 
made subject to Rule 27 via reason- 
ably direct routes. Between points in 
Eastern Trunk-Line territory and 
N. E. F. A. territory, on the one hand, 
and Carolina zones 1 and 2 of I. C. C. 
Docket 10,500 (which are groups 1, 
2, 3 and 4 of I.C.C. Docket 13,494 
adjustment) on the other, the present 
commodity rates are to be continued, 
subject to the I.C.C. Docket 13,494, 
16 per cent. of first-class rates as 
maxima. Commodity rates to and 
from points in W.T.L. territory are 
to be increased in the same amounts 
as Chicago, Ill.—Docket No. 57,142. 


Various Commodities.—It is pro- 
posed to cancel Agent Jones’ Tariff 


228, I.C.C. U.S. 1, and all reference 
thereto in other tariffs applying from, 
to and between points in the United 
States.—Docket No. 57,161. 





Foreign Patents 
(Continued from page 54) 


Apparatus for measuring and con- 
trolling the delivery of material. B. E. 
Ellson. British 367,149. 

Grab bucket. Naamlooze Vennoot- 
schap Havenbedrijf Vlaardingen-Oost. 
British 367,190. 

Overhead traveling cranes. G. R. 
Adamson and J. Adamson (trading as 
J. Adamson & Co) and A. V. Flinn. 
British 367,605. 

Troughed-belt conveyors. R. S&S. 
Prior. British 367,727. 

Jigging conveyors. O. Neddermann 
and H. Neddermann. British 367,737. 


Mining and Quarrying 

Tubular pit-props, piles, arched- 
roof supports, and the like. Bromford 
Tube Co., Ltd., and R. W. Spencer. 
British 367,218. 

Mine structures. W. Esser. British 
367,520. 

Pit props. J. W. Bedford. British 
367,581. 

Nine-car oiler. 
Paul, Thorburn, 
320,093. 


Earle Barrington 
N. S. Canadian 


Screening and Separating 


Apparatus for cooling and screen- 
ing granular substances. W. Dryden. 
British 366,922. 


Apparatus for extracting or sep- 
arating dust or other matter from air 
or gases. Henan & Froude, Ltd., and 
G. H. Walker. British 367,120. 

Screening and filtering apparatus. 
F. W. Brackett. British 367,144. 


Magnetic separators. H. H. Thomp- 
son, A. E. Davies and W. E. Box. 
British 367,464. 


Centrifugal mineral separator. 
Laurits I. Lorentsen, Vancouver, B. 
C. Canadian 320,305. 


Unclassified 


Reinforcing means for concrete, ce- 
ment, plaster and the like. J. H. de W. 
Waller. British 367,254. 


Production of porous construction 
units. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
French 39,200/667,821 (addition) and 
713,824. 


Process and machines for manufac- 
ture of small-diameter pipes of cement 
and asbestos. “Eternit” Pietra Arti- 
ficiale (soc. Anon.). French 712,950. 


Manufacture of molded products 
from hydraulic mortar materials. So- 
ciete Cotrab. French 714,026. 


Porous artificial stone and method 
of manufacture. E. Hornstein. French 
716,874. 


1The carload minimum weight will be 90 per 
cent. of the marked capacity of the car, except 
that, when loaded to its full cubical or visible 
capacity, the actual weight will apply. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Financial News 





The information contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding that any statement on the 
part of this magazine or any of its staff, as to the responsibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or 
as to the value of any property or securities is a mere expression of opinion, given as a matter of service to the 
readers of PIT AND QUARRY, for which no responsibility in any way ts to attach to this magazine or to any of its staff. 

















Lehigh Cement Earnings 
Decline Sharply in 1931 


Report of Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. for the year ended December 31, 
1931, shows net income of $79,328 
after depreciation, taxes, etc., equiv- 
alent to 40 c. a share (par $100) on 
197,594 shares of preferred stock out- 
standing at close of the year. In year 
ended November 30, 1930, company re- 
ported net profit of $2,105,993 equal 
after dividends on preferred stock, to 
$1.46 a share (par $50) on 450,348 
shares of common stock. The com- 
pany’s fiscal year has been changed to 
end December 31, instead of Novem- 
ber 30. 

Income account for the year ended 
December 31, 1981, compares as fol- 
lows: 


Yr. ended “Yr. ended 
Dec. 31,’31 Nov. 30,’30 














OR cs noha a aeae ae $12,292,369 $16,699,886 
SS sch Gowen deacas oak 8,372,519 9,775,382 
Depreciation, etc....... 1,811,153 2,026,634 
en Ee 2,370,728 3,049,504 
Operating loss....... $ 262,031 *$ 1,848,366 
ee re 341,359 514,911 
Total income......... $ 79,328 $ 2,363,277 
Weare CAR csccacs Suasar 257,284 
ee ee $ 79,328 $ 2,105,993 
Preferred dividends..... 1,404,439 1,450,354 
Common dividends...... 112,332 786,160 
ORs o.cia sony oeeau $ 1,437,443 $ 130,521 
* Profit 


Current assets as of December 31, 
1931, including $10,762,511 in cash, 
United States Government bonds and 
Treasury certificates at cost, were 
$15,323,193 and current liabilities were 
$487,783. On November 30, 1930, cash, 
Liberty Loan bonds and U. S. Treas- 
ury certificates at cost were $13,411,- 
183, current assets $18,701,256 and 
current liabilities $1,282,645. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Has 
Huge Material Inventory 


Inventories of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. last year were built up to the high- 
est point on record, $14,192,158 
against $11,928,750 in 1930 and $8,- 


731,960 in 1929. This sulphur above 
ground is carried at cost, which is sub- 
stantially below market value, thus 
constituting an important reserve fund 
since it does not depreciate in quality 
while in storage. Its production has 
already been charged to operating ex- 
pense and thus sales out of inventory 
when business improves will greatly 
improve cash position. 


The price of sulphur continues un- 
changed and there is so far no indica- 
tion that any reduction in price is like- 
ly. Consumption would not be in- 
creased by any lowering of the price 
and since sulphur is a necessity and 
has no available substitute, there is no 
reason why a reduction should be 
made by the producers. 


The recent reduction of the divi- 
dend of Texas Gulf to a $2 annual rate 
from the $3 previously paid was due 
mainly to company’s need for conserv- 
ing cash in view of the lower rate of 
earnings prevailing at the beginning 
of the current year. Texas Gulf re- 
ported net profit of $8,942,602, equal 
to $3.50 a share, for 1931, against 
$13,972,085, or $5.50 in 1930. 


Thus the $3 dividend rate was well 
covered last year, and the actual divi- 
dend distribution, totaling $8,255,000, 
including one payment of $1 quarterly, 
was also covered with $687,602 to 
spare. However, with inventories of 
sulphur above ground increased, cash 
showed a decline to $3,477,002 from 
$5,488,050, or to lower than the usual 
level. 


Material Service Corp. 
Reports $2.41 Per Share 


Material Service Corp. of Chicago, 
Ill., sand, gravel and crushed-stone 
producer, reports net income for 1931 
of $302,081, equal to $2.41 a share on 
the capital stock comparing with net 
of $265,040 or $2.12 a share in 1930. 

Cash is shown about $70,000 smaller 
than in 1930 and marketable securities 
are less by approximately $22,000, all 
of which was more than offset by a re- 


duction in bank loans to $95,000 from 
$335,000. Earned surplus was reduced 
to $1,407,364 from $1,511,543 at the 
end of 1930. 


“None of the profits realized from 
the sale or collections during the year 
of fixed assets sold is reflected in the 
net profits reported,” Henry Crown, 
president, said in remarks to the stock- 
holders in the 1931 report. 


A detailed comparison of the finan- 
cial statement follows: 


Assets 
(As of December 31) 
1931 1930 
Current assets: 
MMM Satta Gente aalens $ 34,587 $ 104,757 
Marketable securities 
> SO ores 107,135 129,254 
Accounts receivable....... 815,268 1,215,548 
WWORIOTION: ...« 6.ccc0 cv:0:00 264,312 365,403 
Cash value insurance..... SOUGe wnaceecs 


Balance to be liquidated.. 257,058 400,407 





Total current assets....$1,494,914 $2,215,369 





bg ee ee 6,870 7,500 
Investment (cost)........ ge 133,527 
BIGROENOG CRMIGOR ci cieSs  saaecad 230,000 
i rene 2,544,230 2,689,483 
eer BUN. 5 a8 4s0eeenes 775,315 249,624 
GS EEmenaickaxcccececes 1 1 
pe eer $4,821,330 $5,525,505 
Liabilities 
Current liabilities : 
er oerrr se $ 95,000 $ 335,000 
Wis o's awawo tee” saeeen 117,500 
Accounts payable......... 419,654 735,185 
pO ER er 94,449 124,700 





Total current liabilities.$ 609,103 $1,312,385 
Purchase money obliga- 





ERB E Se ae 39,500 45,460 
i ae 341,333 341,333 
Note due 1936. .... .scccce bs rere 
Minority interest......... 25,000 25,000 
Oe een 1,250,000 1,250,000 
Capital surplus... .....-- 1,049,029 1,039,784 
Earned surplus........... 1,407,364 1,511,543 

Total liabilities......... $4,821,330 $5,525,505 





* Included in other assets in 1931. 





Atlas Rock Co. Resumes 
Aggregates Production 


The plant of the Atlas Rock Co. at 
Oakdale, Cal., has been reopened after 
considerable new machinery had been 
installed. The company markets 
washed aggregates under the brand 
name of “Atrock.” 











CURRENT DIVIDENCS 






































COMPANY CLASS OF DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE COMPANY CLASS OF DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE 
STOCK RATE OF RECORD STOCK RATE OF RECORD 

Alpha Portland Cement...... Preferred | $1.75 qr. Mar. 1 Mar. 15 ||Johns-Manville..............| Preferred | $1.75 ar. Mar. 11 Apr. 1 
Arundel Corp............... Common $0.75 qr. Mar. 23 | Apr. 1 |/National Gypsum Co........ Preferred | $1.75 qr. Mar. 19 | Apr. 1 
Boston Sand & Gravel....... Common $0.15 qr. Mar. 22 | Apr. 1 ||Owens-Illinois Glass......... Preferred | $1.75 qr. Mar. 16 | Apr. 1 
Boston Sand & Gravel....... Preferred $0.87 14 qr.| Mar. 22 .. 1 ||Pennsylvania Glass Sand..... Preferred $1.75 qr. Mar. 25 Apr. 1 
Canada Cement............. Preferred | $1.62 qr.| Feb. 29 ar. 31 ||Pittsburgh Plate Glass....... Common | $0.25 ar. Mar. 10 | Apr. 1 
Cleveland Quarries Co....... Common $0.25 qr. Feb. 15 Mar. 1 ||Superior Portland Cement....| Class A $0.2714M | Mar. 23 Apr. 1 
Dufferin Pav. & Crushed Stone} Preferred $1.75 qr. Mar. 24 Apr. 1 ||Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... Common $0.50 qr. Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Fitzsimons & Connell........ Common $0.50 qr. rep. 19 | Mar. 1 U.S. GypeumCo........... Preferred | $1.75 ar. Mar. 15 | Mar. 31 
Hazle Atlas eee Common _ | $0.25 extra} Mar. 19 o_. L 1G. SGeeeum Co... ......... Common | $0.40 ar. Mar. 15 | Mar. 31 
International Amiesite. ..... . Preferred, | Si-7oar. | ....... a oo er lst Pfd. $1.75 qr. | Mar.15 | Apr. 1 
International Cement... :. . Common | $0.50qr. | Mar. 11 | Mar. 31 ||Worcester Salt.............. Common | $1.25 qr. | Mar. 24 | Mar. 31 
International Salt........... Common $0.50 qr. Mar. 15 | Apr. 1 
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Improved Type of Shaft 
Kiln for Making Cement 


Taking advantage of improvements 
made in shaft kilns within the last 
few years, the new Portland-cement 
plant of Buscal Freres at Genievres 
in the department of Ain, France, op- 
erates with a single automatic shaft 
kiln with a capacity of 60 to 80 metric 
tons of clinker daily. This company 
has for many years produced lime, 
hydraulic lime and natural cement, 
and has only recently decided to enter 
the production of artificial cement, 
having a deposit well suited for it and 
a good prospective market. 

The new cement plant adjoins the 
former plants of the company, having 
in common the facilities for receiving 
raw material (a calcareous marl) 
from the quarry. In the new installa- 
tion stone is first broken down in a 
gyratory crusher, then is dried ina 
rotary drier and is given a secondary 
reduction in a rod-mill, and finally is 
ground in a compound mill. The pul- 
verized raw material is stored in silos 
equipped at their tops and bottoms 
with screw-conveyors which make it 
possible to correct the mix in the bins 
if necessary. Before firing, the raw 
mix is withdrawn from these silos and 
mixed with pulverized coal. The 
burned clinker is crushed at once in a 
jaw crusher, then conveyed to storage. 
From storage it is reclaimed to a com- 
pound mill for finish grinding, and 
then passes to the packing plant.—H. 
Teysseire in Revue des Materiaux de 
Construction No. 267, pp. 502-506, 
Dec., 1931. 


Counter-Weighted Drill 
Support Speeds Output 


The output of miners using ordi- 
nary hammer-drills for horizontal, in- 
clined or overhead drill-holes can be 
increased considerably by using the 
counter-weighted drill support shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
device, of course, is not intended to 
replace mounted drills or automatic 
advancing drills on larger jobs, but for 
smaller installations it can be of real 
service. The apparatus consists of a 
pole of variable length, a pulley, a 
cable or chain, and a counter-weight. 
The pole may be two tubes, one slid- 
ing within the other and fixed at any 
desired position by means of a pin. 
The cable or chain passes over the pul- 
ley located at the top of the upper 
tube. One end of the cable is con- 
nected with a shackle attached to the 
drill at its center of gravity, and the 
other end with the counter-weight. In 
the position illustrated the drill is sub- 
mitted to the action of two forces— 
the force of gravity on the drill and 
the pull of the cable. The counter- 
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Drawing showing operation of counter-weighted 
rill support. 


weight is selected so that the resultant 
of these forces is a pressure in the 
line of the axis of the bit. Under 
these conditions the driller is freed 
from supporting the weight of the 
drill and from almost all vibration, 
and can devote his efforts to control- 
ling the proper penetration of the 
drill. 

Variations in the set-up of the de- 
vice make it applicable to problems 
other than the horizontal drill-hole il- 
lustrated. For making a drill-hole 
near the bottom of the pole, a second 
guide pulley can be attached to the 
pole a little above the position of the 
drill. For making a vertical drill-hole 
overhead the pole is stood upright, the 
drill turned up to the proper pitch and 
the drill supported by a collar around 
the pole, though leaving the bit free 
to rotate——Gaston Lejard in Mines, 
Carriers, Grandes Entreprises 10:5-6, 
Dec., 1931. 


Tells Story of Finding 
of the Cement Bacillus 


It is well known that the name 
“cement bacillus” was applied by 
Michaelis to calcium-sulphoaluminate 
to indicate that this double salt, since 
it takes up such large amounts of 
water and thus ruptures the set ce- 
ment or concrete in which it forms, is 
as dangerous to coment or concrete as 
is the organic bacillus to a living or- 
ganism. Michaelis and Candlot, as 
well as other investigators since then, 
were able to produce this double salt 
artificially, but for a long time it was 
not possible to isolate it in set cement 
or concrete. Finally Passow and 
Schonberg made an exhaustive report 


(Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1917, pp. 393, 
402, 412, 420, 427, 435) on their ex- 
tensive efforts to isolate the cement 
bacillus and their attempts to obtain 
it by storing cement specimens in 
sulphate solutions. These efforts were 
at last successful, and it was possible 
to observe whole clusters of crystals 
in the broken specimens, under the 
microscope, and a series of illustra- 
tions of it were published in the re- 
port. 

Only recently Frau Fey-Schonberg, 
at that time Passow’s assistant, re- 
vealed in a humorous fashion in a talk 
over the radio from Hamburg how 
she, at the direction of Passow, sys- 
tematically sought the bacillus and 
discovered it. At that time she had 
only recently completed her chemistry 
course and during the war had become 
Passow’s research assistant. Irritated 
once at the fruitless attempts, she 
threw aside rather violently the speci- 
men with which she had been working, 
and she observed that its “ring” was 
not that of the customary specimens 
with which she had worked. When 
she showed this to Passow he replied 
that he had a poor ear for music and 
that all he could sing to any tune was 
The Watch on the Rhine; anyone who 
knew Passow personally has some idea 
of the ridicule to which his joking 
must have exposed her. Nevertheless 
she continued her observations on the 
ring of the test specimens, although 
in secret, and after some time she 
again found a specimen that gave the 
same peculiar sound she had first ob- 
served. To be safe from ridicule she 
waited until all other employees had 
left the laboratory. Then she broke 
open her new specimen, and under the 
microscope she found a glorious crys- 
tal like a star-fish, and by increasing 
the power of the microscopic enlarge- 
ment she brought to view a whole 
cluster of the cement-bacillus crystals. 

Still in her laboratory smock she 
rushed to Passow’s home, and found 
him in his garden along with some 
friends over their wine. He listened 
to her with some skepticism and fol- 
lowed her back to the laboratory with 
the tolerance one shows a child with 
a new toy; but after peering through 
the microscope he stretched himself to 
his whole enormous height and whis- 
pered, “Eureka.” Then followed a 
great many painstaking investigations 
and checks that resulted in the an- 
nouncement of the discovery in the 
technical press. 

Frau Fey-Schoénberg’s story over the 
radio is an interesting insight into the 
methods of research; many important 
discoveries result similiarly from ac- 
cidents, but they are profitable acci- 
dents only if the observer has the 
sharpness of perception to see their 
significance. — Tonindustrie - Zeitung, 
56:216-217, Feb. 18, 1932. 
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Each publication listed below contains information of interest to non- 
metallic mineral producers. Readers may obtain, without charge—except 
where a price may be stated—and without obligation, copies of any of these 
publications by writing directly to the manufacturers who publish them. 

Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when writing. 

















Air Compressors 


Le Roi Portable Air Compressors. 
4p. (Bull. PC. The Le Roi Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) Describes and _ illus- 
trates a series of one- and two-cylinder 
air compressors with displacements 
ranging from 18 to 74 cu. ft. per min. 
at 1,000 r.p.m The L-head motor and 
the compressor are connected with a 
common crankshaft and employ the 
same oil pan. 

Conveyors, Belt 

How Shall We Handle It? 24 p. 
(The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, 0.) <A well-illustrated booklet 
on handling problems in various types 
of industrial plants, including cement, 
sand-and-gravel, crushed-stone and 
salt workings, showing how belt con- 
veyors solved the problems. 

Dredging 

The Hydraulic Pipe-Line Dredge 
“Three Brothers.” 8. p. (Bull. No. 
P6. American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill.) Describes and 
illustrates the design and operation 
of a new all-steel dredge equipped 
with rotary cutter ladder and spuds 
and using Diesel-engine power. The 
outfit, owned by the R. P. Emerick 
Dredging Co. of Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
was built for service in the Great 
Lakes region. 

Morris Type F Heavy-Duty Dredg- 
ing Pumps. 4 p. (Bull. No. 146. 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.) Describes a new type of heavy- 
duty dredging pump and illustrates 
its important features, which include 
an impeller and casing of large diam- 
eter permitting low speed running 
even at high operating heads. The 
pump was especially designed for 
handling abrasive materials. 

Engines, Gasoline . 


LeRoi Engines. (The LeRoi Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.) A new series of 
four-page bulletins describing and il- 
lustrating the four-, six-, and eight- 
cylinder valve-in-head gasoline engines 
made by this concern. Bulletins 5E 
and 160 describe the four-cylinder 
models, the sixes are shown in Bul- 
letins 6E and 150, while Bulletin 7E 
Zlves specifications of the eight-cylin- 
der type. 

Excavators 


Marion Type 450. 16 p. (Bull. 
347. The Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, 0.) Describes and illustrates 
a 1%-cu. yd. convertible shovel, avail- 
able in gasoline-electric or Diesel-elec- 
tric power. Mechanical specifications 
and tables of working ranges of the 
machine are included. 

P & H Model 200-A. 6 p. (The 
Harnishfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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Describes a convertible excavator of 
3g-cu. yd. capacity driven by a 45 hp. 
engine. Available with 17-ft. shovel 
boom or 30-ft. drag-line or crane boom. 
Features are illustrated in a series 
of detail photographs. 


Hoists 


Galion Extra Heavy Duty Hydrau- 
lic Hoist. 4 p. (Bull. No. 2—82. 
The Galion Allsteel Body Co., Galion, 
O.) Describes and illustrates a new 
hydraulic hoist for dump-truck bodies 
where heavy-duty service is necessary. 
The equipment employs a 6%-in. 
diameter hoist cylinder. 

Wood Mechanical Hoists and Ver- 
tical Hydraulic Hoists. 4 p. (Bull. 
No. 5. Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 
Co., Detroit, Mich.) Describes a me- 
chanical hoist for truck bodies em- 
ploying chasses of 2 to 7% tons 
capacity. A vertical hoist for con- 
crete-mixer trucks in approximately 
the same range is also illustrated and 
described. Contains specifications and 
prices. 


Plants and Equipment 


Fuller-Kinyon Portable Unloading 
and Conveying Systems for Bulk Ce- 
ment. 12 p. (Bull. No. B-4. The 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa.) Describes 
and illustrates complete equipment for 
unloading bulk cement from box cars 
and barges and for the recovery of 
the material from warehouse storage 
by the pneumatic-conveying method. 

Ladel Elevating, Conveying and 
Screening Equipment. 6 p. (The 
Ladel Conveyor & Manufacturing Co., 
New Philadelphia, O.) Describes and 
illustrates a wide variety of elevating 
equipment, screens and conveyors for 
use in pits, quarries and processing 
plants. 


Tractors 


McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. 4 p. (International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill.) Describes 
and illustrates a well-known industrial 
tractor and illustrates some of its 
numerous applications. 


Miscellaneous 


Cleveland Type Q Quick-Acting 
Steel Couplings. 8 p. (Bull. No. 107. 
The Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleve- 
land, O.) Describes and illustrates a 
snap-on hose coupling for drilling 
work. The coupling is made of bar 
steel and is cadmium plated to prevent 
rust. 








Statement of Ownership 
PIT AND QUARRY 


Statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, circulation, etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of PIT AND QUARRY, published 
bi-weekly at 538 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for April 1, 1932. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. W. Baumgart- 
ner, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of PIT AND 
QUARRY, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher, Complete Service Pub- 
lishing Co.; Editor, S. A. Phillips; 
Managing Editor, S. A. Phillips; Busi- 
ness Manager, H. W. Baumgartner, 
all of Chicago, Ill. 


2. That the owner is Complete Serv- 
ice Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. That 
the stockholders owning 1% or more 
of the total amount of stock are: H. 
W. Baumgartner and I. A. Baumgart- 
ner, both of Chicago, IIl. 


3. That there are no bondholders, 
mortgagees, or other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities. 


4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 


H. W. BAUMGARTNER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 21st day of March, 1932. 
(Seal.) M. J. STANTON, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires Dec. 9, 1934. 
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New Excavator Line to 
Fit Pared-Down Budgets 


From Sauerman Bros., Inc., comes 
the announcement of a new line of 
drag-scraper and slackline-cableway 
machines, designated as the Sauerman 
“Utility” machines, priced much below 
the general level that has prevailed in 
the past for excavators of similar ca- 
pacity and range of operation, a direct 
reflection of lower manufacturing 
costs and of substantial economies ef- 
fected by simplifying certain features 
of design and construction. 

The “Utility” machines are being 
manufactured in only a few popular 
sizes, such as will cover the require- 
ments of probably seven out of ten ex- 
cavating problems, whereas the main 
line of Sauerman scraper and cable- 
way equipment will continue to be 
manufactured in a large range of sizes 
to meet any and every capacity re- 
quirement up to 600 cu. yd. per hr., 
and for any length of haul up to 1,000 
ft. or more. 

The “Utility” slackline cableway 
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Utility bucket and carrier assembly. 


box construction. The gasoline engine 
or electric motor furnished for each 
size of hoist is more powerful than 
formerly specified for machines of 
similar rating. 

The “Utility” drag-scraper machines 
come in five models of gasoline-driven 
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Typical set-up of slackline cableway for excavating gravel under water. 


excavators are offered with four dif- 
ferent sizes of buckets—of 9, 13, 20 
and 26 cu. ft. capacity—and with op- 
erating spans of 300, 400 and 500 ft. 
The machines are divided into three 
series—gasoline-driven, electric-driven 
and belt-driven. The “Utility” bucket 
embodies several new features of con- 
struction tending to lighten the weight 
and increase the strength. Among 
these features are a rugged structural 
steel bail and a welded back. Another 
valuable detail of the bucket is its re- 
newable, reinforced bottom. The car- 
rier is equipped with alloy-steel track 
sheaves. The mast-blocks are the long- 
life “Durolite” steel blocks. The power 
units are of rugged construction with 
semi-steel drums of large diameter 
and length, semi-steel side stands, 
steel gears provided with ball bear- 
ings, steel shafts accurately turned 
and polished. The hoists are mounted 
on rolled-steel bed-frames of one-piece 
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types, and a like number of electric- 
driven and belt-driven machines. The 
buckets used are Sauerman “Crescent” 
scrapers of 9, 13, 20, 26 and 40 cu. ft. 
capacities. 

Space is lack- 


Flexibility of Excavator 
Widens Field of Utility 


In the sand-and-gravel and pre- 
mixed concrete fields there has always 
been a definite place for shovel equip- 
ment but only in recent years have 
the smaller shovels of %-cu.yd. or less 
come into use. With somewhat lower 
outputs the smaller shovels have 
shown definite economies in operating 
costs. Then, too, the small shovel is 
now more of a general utility tool, ac- 
cording to C. E. Kohl, engineer of the 
Austin Machinery Co., who recently 
placed such a machine, a %6-cu.yd. con- 
vertible excavator, on the market. 

In about an hour’s time the stand- 
ard dipper and dipper boom can be 
removed and a crane boom with clam- 
shell attachment can be _ installed. 
Thus equipped, the shovel becomes a 
tool for the handling of a wide va- 
riety of bulk materials. The unload- 
ing of material from cars to stock-pile 
and the loading from stock-pile to 
dump cars or into trucks, is work that 
is economically handled with this 
equipment. 

Probably one of the most useful at- 
tachments for a small tractor shovel 
is the crane with a telescopic boom 
equipped with a sheave hook block. 
Such a boom may be about 25 ft. long 
with a 10-ft. telescopic extension 
which provides a 35-ft. reach. Al- 
though capacities vary greatly, a % 
cu.yd. shovel when converted as a 
crane will handle loads of approx- 
imately 3,000-lb. at a radius of 15-ft. 
Where the boom is almost vertical and 
the entire machine is moved with the 
tractors, the load can be increased 
somewhat beyond that limit. 

Aside from general construction 
operations the drag-line attachment 
is often a very useful modification. 
For trimming up stock piles or for 
grading filled in land, the drag-line 
handles the work with maximum eff- 
ciency. In building up dikes, as a 
protection against floods or around oil 
tanks, the drag-line can be used when 





ing to go into de- 
tail regarding the 
many interesting 
features of these 
machines. Any - 
body desiring this 
detailed informa- 
tion should write 
to Sauerman 
Bros., Inc., 434 S. 
Clinton St., Chi- 
cago, requesting 
Catalog No. 16, a 
40-page booklet 
just published, 
which gives com- 
plete descriptions 
and specifications. 








Shovel loading truck in gravel pit. 
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a foot or two. of 
the surrounding 
terrain can be 
utilized to pro- 
vide the material 
for the dike. 
There are many 
types of excavat- 
ing problems 
where the adapta- 
bility of the con- 
vertible shovel 
comes into play. 
When equipped 
with a trench 
hoe, the shovel 
can be used for 
digging trenches 
up to 14-ft. in 
depth and for dig- 
ging and cleaning 
ditches up to 20- 
ft. in width at the 





top. 

While the exten- 
sion of the field of 
work for the convertible shovel is due 
in a large measure to the attachments 
which manufacturers have provided, 
it is also due to the many mechanical 
improvements in this class of equip- 
ment. The shovel of today is a much 
more reliable piece of equipment than 
formerly. It has a greater degree of 
flexibility, portability and the main- 
tenance and operating costs are much 
lower. This latter point is partially 
due to the fact that heavy anti-fric- 
tion bearings are used at every mov- 
ing point of consequence. The reduc- 
tion in friction losses on shovel equip- 
ment has brought about a very definite 
reduction in the size of the power 
plant required to perform the same 
operations. 

Then there are many other me- 
chanical refinements such as booster- 
type clutches, brakes which are 
readily renewable, high-pressure lu- 
brication at all points and a greater 
degree of accessibility. Shovels are 
now designed so that all of the 
clutches are interchangeable and of a 
more or less standard tractor design 
so that repair parts are obtainable 
anywhere without difficulty. Cut gear- 
ing, enclosed and running in oil, is 
another design feature now utilized in 
small shovels. 

Another point which has been given 
considerable attention has had to do 
with increased portability. Tractor 
speeds as high as four miles an hour 
on the road are now obtainable al- 
though it is not ordinarily the prac- 
tice to depend on the machine’s 
crawlers to transport it any distance. 
It is the usual practice to provide a 
mounting of rubber tired wheels for 
quick transportation and tow behind a 
truck. With such a mounting it is 
Possible to transport a shovel at a 
speed of 25 mi. per hr. from job to 
Job. By utilizing the power of the 
crawlers and with suitable blocks it is 
Possible to mount the shovel on its 
Wheels in approximately 10 minutes 
and to de-mount it in five minutes. 
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The tractor shovel converted to drag-line. 


Develops Unloader for 
Users of Bulk Cement 


A portable and economical outfit for 
unloading bulk cement from special 
hoppered cars or ordinary box-cars has 





been developed by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., of Muncy, Pa. The system 
is designed to be of especial worth to 
operators of ready-mixed concrete 
plants, contractors and road builders. 

The unloading outfit, known as the 
Monarch, consists of specially designed 
spiral screws, inclosed in electrically- 
welded pipe, and arranged to be driven 
from a single power source. Through- 
out it is watertight and dust proof, 
and needs no other housing. All bear- 
ings are doubly sealed against the 
entry of cement, and none comes in 
direct contact with the cement. The 
screws are extra heavy. A cast steel 
top assembly with a ball-thrust, ad- 
justable bearing supports the vertical 
uniflow screw. The case rests on a 
cast-steel base, equipped with steel-cut 
miter gears in an oil-tight case, and 
is carried on a ball-bearing cross shaft. 
Horizontal screws can be arranged to 
be used in connection with special 
hoppered or ordinary box cars. When 
cement is bought in ordinary box-cars, 
a Clark type power shovel is used 
with the conveyors. This is mounted 
on the bin frame and driven by the 
same power unit operating the con- 
veyors. Roller-chain drives are used 
throughout. 
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Cross-sectional drawing showing the operating details of the bulk-cement unloader. 








The Monarch unloading method was 
first tried and tested by the Hercules 
Cement Co. at its plant. After being 
subjected to severe tests, it was given 
an unqualified O.K., according to 
Sprout, Waldron officials. The plant 
operates automatically and simplifies 
handling to a high degree. 


Cone Crusher, Vibrating 
Screen Used in Portable 


A new Telsmith portable crushing- 
screening-loading plant, recently in- 
troduced by Smith Engineering Works, 
is a lighter, compact and easily port- 
able unit. Designed to meet the latest 
trend in highway specifications which, 
in most states, now call for finer rock, 
this new outfit is said to be the only 
portable plant equipped with a stand- 
ard, large commercial plant type 
crusher for finer reduction in large ca- 
pacities. 

The plant is further distinguished 
for its large screening capacity, being 
equipped with a vibrating screen in- 
stead of the shaker screen ordinarily 
used. Another unique feature of the 
new Telsmith is that it may be fur- 
nished interchangeably with a No. 24 
cone crusher; or a Telsmith-Wheeling 
jaw crusher in any one of four sizes. 

For fine crushing in large tonnages 
... products finer than % in., and 
larger capacities for % in. to 1 in. 
rock, the Telsmith No. 24 cone 
crusher is recommended. This is a 
steel gyratory-type crusher with an 
umbrella-shaped head and _ unob- 
structed feed opening, operating at 
high speed with a graduated crushing 
stroke and spring release against 
choking. 

For coarser crushing, % in. to 1-in. 
rock, in moderate capacities, is re- 
quired, the makers equip the outfit 
with a Telsmith-Wheeling jaw crusher. 
It is a roller-bearing jaw crusher, 
equipped with massive frame and 
swinging jaw, both annealed cast steel, 


The portable plant showing vibrating screen and cone crusher. 
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and has manganese-steel jaw dies and 
cylindrical roller bearings. 

All standard Telsmith portables are 
equipped with a Telsmith standard 
plate feeder, 16 in. by 5 ft., self con- 
tained, with a steel supporting frame, 
and having an eccentric which is ad- 
justable to function at different capaci- 
ties; Telsmith standard vibrating 
screen, 3 ft. by 8 ft., an all-steel, roller- 
bearing vibrator designed to give uni- 
form balanced vibration under all con- 
ditions of load, with maximum output 
. . . two Telsmith conveyors—a 42-ft. 
feed conveyor; also a 50 ft. finished- 
product conveyor and a 10 or 20 cu. yd. 
portable steel bin, or when preferred, 
a short conveyor for loading direct to 
trucks. Metal wheels are standard 
equipment, but where frequent moves 
are necessary rubber-tired wheels are 
available at slight extra cost. 


Handy Car-Puller Is of 
Drum-and-Capstan Type 


A new combination type of drum 
and capstan car-puller has been de- 
veloped recently by the Fridy Hoist 
& Machinery Co. of Mountville, Pa. 
The machine is used for “spotting” 
loaded railroad cars. It can be op- 
erated in either direction and at slow 
rope speed. The puller is furnished 
in standard motor ratings of 10, 15 
and 20 hp. for handling strings of cars 
up to 500 tons loaded capacity. Steel 
cable on the drum is used for long 
hauls while for shorter pulls, up to 
300 ft. or less, manila rope on the 
capstan is used. 

Features of the new machine in- 
clude a double V-shaped friction 
clutch which is asbestos lined, and an 
improved type of screw thrust, assur- 
ing a positive grip and release of the 
drum by only a slight movement of 
the operating lever. 

The triple spur gears of the drive 
are of cast-steel inclosed in a cast- 
iron housing for safety. The complete 


unit is mounted on a steel I-beam 
sub-base. The main operating lever, 
motor-control switch and foot brake 
are within easy reach of the operator, 


Introduces New Ideas 
in Steel Storage Bins 


A new type of bin construction with 
interlocking steel sheet-piling for the 
storage of crushed stone, coal, and 
similar materials, has been developed 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Bins of this type are constructed by 
assembling the steel sheet-piling in 











Close view of the silo-type steel storage-bins. 


place on a prepared concrete founda- 
tion or an elevated steel platform. 
Each piece of steel sheet-piling is as- 
sembled by raising it high enough to 
engage the interlock of the adjacent 
pile and then permitting it to drop 
vertically into place. For the cylin- 
drical bins a circular steel angle is 
first set upon the base and the bot- 
toms of the piles are bolted to this an- 
gle. The only other bolting required 


Combination drum-and-capstan car-puller. 
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Rectangular bins for crushed-stone storage. 


is in connection with the few steel 
hoops placed around the bin and with 
another steel angle placed around the 
top to form a coping and a base for 
the conveying machinery or roof 
structure. No riveting is employed in 
this construction. 


, The advantages of this construction 
are simplicity and speed of erection 
regardless of weather conditions, and 
without the necessity for special con- 
struction equipment. This construc- 
tion is particularly adapted to tempo- 
rary installations as the interlocking 
piling can be dis-assembled readily 
and the bins reérected at another lo- 
cation. If for any reason the bins are 
no longer required, a ready market 
can be found for the piling, which pos- 
sesses a high salvage value on account 
of its many other uses in the construc- 
tion field. 


Cylindrical silos of this type have 
been installed by the Jennings Coal 
Co. and by the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. Rectangular bins for the 
storage of crushed stone were installed 
by the Union Paving Co. All these 
installations are in Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Jennings installation consists 
of a cluster of four cylindrical bins, 
each 18 ft. 8 in. in diameter and 30 ft. 
6 in. high. The capacity of the plant 
is 1,000 tons. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
Installation consists of two groups of 
three bins each in line, the groups 
Separated by a smaller bin. All bins 
have a diameter of 18 ft. 8 in. The 
large bins are 42 ft. high and the 
small bin 18 ft. Capacity of plant, 
2,000 tons. 


The Union Paving Co. installation 
consists of four open rectangular 
bins. The sizes of the bins are 64 ft. 
by 25 ft., 55 ft. by 25 ft., 16 ft. by 25 


aa 13 ft. by 25 ft. The height is 
t. 





New Manganese-Bronze 
Welding Rod Introduced 


A new bronze welding rod, known 
as “Oxweld No. 25 M. Bronze Pat- 
ented Welding Rod,” has just been in- 
troduced by The Linde Air Products 
Co., New York, N. Y. Because of its 
special characteristics this improved 
manganese-bronze rod is unexcelled 
for use in the rebuilding of wear- 
resisting surfaces such as piston rings 
or cylinder walls. Besides producing 
weld metal with superior wear-resist- 
ing qualities, this rod has the added 
advantage of being non-fuming and 
exceptionally free-flowing. 

It is possible to remelt and reweld 
welds made with this welding rod with 
an ease heretofore considered impos- 
sible with a bronze welding rod. This 
rod is particularly effective for use in 
the sectional building-up of large 
pieces, where the weld must be made 
in successive layers, because there is 
no heavy slag formed over the weld 
after it has cooled. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the new rod is the hardness of the 
resulting weld. Welds made with it 
have consistently shown a hardness of 
96 Brinell. This is an important con- 
sideration when building-up wearing 
surfaces such as bushings or other 
abrasion areas. 

The new welding rod can be readily 
identified because the name, “Oxweld 
No. 25 M. Bronze Patented” is 
stamped at intervals of about 12 in. 
along its length. It is supplied in 
three sizes: % in., 3/16 in., and % in. 





Develops New Tank Car 
to Handle Bulk Cement 


An enthusiastic reception has greet- 
ed the new Dry-Flo tank car recently 
developed by the General American 
Tank Car Corp., Chicago, for trans- 
porting bulk cement and similar prod- 
ucts by rail. The new carrier is wa- 


tertight, eliminates two or more han- 
dling operations, and savings up to $2 
per ton in shipping costs have been 
reported during the period in which 
the car has been under test. 


Stationary and semi-portable plants 
for handling cement to and from the 
new car are to be built by the Link- 
Belt Co. 


Illustrations of the new car and han- 
dling plant are now being made and a 
complete description of the entire sys- 
tem, together with pictures, will ap- 
pear in the next issue of PIT AND 
QUARRY. 





Multiple V-Belt Drive 
Patent Suit Is Settled 


The following statements have been 
issued by the two concerns involved in 
a patent suit over the rights to sell 
and manufacture V-belt drives: 


“The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. announces that the suit between it 
and the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., of Dayton, O., in United States 
District Court at Cincinnati, O., in- 
volving patent infringement of Allis- 
Chalmers Geist patent No. 1,662,511, 
pertaining to multiple V-belt drives 
has been settled out of court. The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
takes a license under the Geist patent 
and the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. has the right to operate under 
short patent No. 1,538,303, if it so de- 
sires.”—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


“Notice is being sent out to the 
trade generally by The Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and The Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. of Dayton, O., that the 
suit of The Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co. against the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., in the United 
States District Court, in the Sixth Cir- 
cuit, at Cincinnati, involving patent in- 
fringement of Allis-Chalmers’ Geist 
Patent No. 1,662,511 pertaining to 
multiple V-belt drives has been settled 
out of court by the contending parties 
effecting a mutually satisfactory com- 
mercial working arrangement, under 
which Dayton takes a license under 
the Geist Patent No. 1,662,511 and Al- 
lis-Chalmers can operate under the 
Short Patent No. 1,538,303.”—-Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co. 





The Buckeye Sand & Gravel Co. of 
McConnellsville, O., has applied for 
federal permission to dredge sand and 
gravel from the Ohio River between 
Powhatan Point, O., and Parkersburg, 
W. Va., a distance of 75 miles. 





Eugene Enloe, president of the Idaho 
Portland Cement Co., of Pocatello, 
Ida., has been elected president of the 
Washington Trust Co., one of the lead- 
ing banking institutions of Spokane, 
Wash. 
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Saving Through Safety 








Missouri Valley Cement-Mill Operators 
Gather in Rousing Safety Session 


ONTINUING its plan of an in- 

tensive accident-prevention pro- 
gram to carry on throughout 1932, the 
Portland Cement Assn. conducted an- 
other of its successful regional meet- 
ings Tuesday, March 15, at Kansas 
City, Mo. The meeting was held at 
the Kansas City Athletic Club. A 
total of 97 representatives of cement 
plants in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri and guests attended the all- 
day meeting. 

A. K. Frolich, superintendent of the 
Louisville, Neb., plant of the Ash 
Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
was general chairman of the meeting 
and opened the morning session, which 
got under way about 10 o’clock. 

The session began with a report of 
the safety record of the participating 
companies, which was presented by 
Stanley Owens, safety engineer of the 
Portland Cement Assn. The feature 
of the morning session, however, was 
a symposium on “How We Won the 
Association Trophy,” by M. L. Silcox, 
chief chemist, Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp., Des Moines, Ia.; C. M. 
Carman, superintendent, Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Independence, Kan.; 
and D. M. Webb, chief draftsman, Ash 
Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
Louisville, Neb. These representatives 
of plants which won the safety trophy 
last year gave in their own words the 
story of how it was accomplished, trac- 
ing the plans and methods used by 
their respective safety committees in 
reaching the goal of a year’s opera- 
tion without a lost-time accident. 

Next on the program was a paper 
written especially for the meeting by 
Dr. C. O. Sappington of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, on the sub- 
ject “Recent Developments in the 
Prevention and Control of Infection,” 
which was read by Dr. Fred Candler 
of the Bonner Springs, Kan., plant of 
Lone Star Cement Co., Kansas. Dr. 
Candler predicated his reading of the 
address by stating that the total 
amount of compensation awarded for 
infectious injuries in New York State 
alone in one year was $2,978,777. He 
told of the antiseptic value of the 
various commercial germicides in 
treating wounds and injuries sus- 
tained about the plant. 

“In considering the relative impor- 
tance of first-aid procedure, many per- 
sons fail to realize two facts that can 
not be overlooked, (1) that there are 
infections which take place in spite 
of the best use of good first-aid pro- 
cedures and (2) that there have been 
many cases of minor wounds healing 
without the application of first-aid 
methods, but one never knows when 
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these occurrences will take place and 
this is not sufficient reason for avoid- 
ing acknowledged first-aid practices. 
A true application lies in the general 
condition or relative resistance of the 
human body; in one case the natural 
capacity of body for fighting infection 
was inadequate regardless of pre- 
ventive measures; in the other it was 
sufficient despite the absence of first 
aid.” The paper dealt in considerable 
detail with the treatment of splinter 








livered an interesting talk on the topic 
of the day—safety—citing various 
statistics which indicate the important 
advances made since accident-preven- 
tion work was started only a few years 
ago. 

C. M. Carman, superintendent of the 
Independence, Kan., plant of the Uni- 
versal-Atlas Cement Co., presided at 
the afternoon session, which opened 
with a paper by W. D. Ryan of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. This 
was followed by a discussion of “Fires, 
Their Cost and Prevention,” by C. P. 
Mitchell, superintendent, Humboldt, 
Kan., plant, Monarch Cement Co. 

















C. A. SWIGGETT 


Supt., Lehigh Portland Cement 
o., Iola, Kan. 


and puncture wounds. In closing, Dr. 
Candler summed up a number of 
recommendations for treatment which 
included the utmost necessity of good 
surgical supervision in the control and 
prevention of infections, allowing the 
doctor or plant nurse to choose the 
proper antiseptics and urged that plant 
executives accept the fact that infec- 
tions can be prevented and controlled 
when the problem is properly attacked 
through the use of sufficient considera- 
tion, of time, professional advice and 
money. 

“Eye Protection” was a topic of a 
short talk by J. G. Stadler, chief 
chemist of the Iola, Kan., plant, Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. Mr. Stadler 
told in an elementary way of the com- 
ponent parts of the human eye and 
cited the fact that, while many eye 
injuries are due to flying chips, etc., 
which are absolutely preventable by 
the proper use of goggles, there are 
many serious injuries and eye ailments 
suffered by workers due to floating 
cement dust and splashing slurry. 

He factiously referred to the fact 
that an ordinary stock eye of the ar- 
tificial type can now be purchased for 
$10, with a made-to-order eye costing 
about $25—due, no doubt, to the ex- 
isting depression! 

The luncheon session was under the 
supervision of E. Struckmann, general 
superintendent, Lone Star Cement Co., 
Kansas. F. C. Lynch, director of the 
Kansas City Safety Council was the 
luncheon speaker. Mr. Lynch de- 


A. K. FROLICH 


Supt., Ash Grove Lime & Port- 
land Cement Co., Louisville, Neb. 














C. M. CARMAN 


Supt., Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., Independence, Kan. 


“Fires around the cement mills,” de- 
clared Mr. Mitchell, “could often be 
prevented if more use was made of 
our own product, cement, in the con- 
struction of our buildings. Store 
rooms should be built absolutely fire- 
proof with doors, windows and shelv- 
ing of concrete, steel and glass. See 
that the plant fire department is 
properly equipped, make a daily in- 
spection of all plant equipment and 
appurtenances where there might be a 
possible fire hazard. Educate the em- 
ployees to the danger of life and prop- 
erty of fire and your loss from this 
source will approach the vanishing 
point.” 

Raymond L. Atkisson, storekeeper 
at the Bonner Springs plant at the 
Lone Star company, read an interest- 
ing and rather allegorical paper 
entitled “Man and Machine.” Mr. 
Atkisson made a comparison of the 
industrial machine and the human 
machine and brought out the fact that 
the human machine gets far less care, 
service and proper repair than does 
the man-made machine. He declared 
that cheerful thinking develops the 
proper mental attitude and urged that 
everyone make it a point to create 
within himself the right mental at- 
titude toward his work as a mea 5 of 
preventing accidents. 

The meeting was concluded with the 
annual safety banquet, at which C. A. 
Swiggett of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. at Iola, Kan., acted as 
toastmaster. Baxter D. MacLain was 
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the principal speaker at the dinner. 
Mr. MacLain is a prominent Kansas 
City attorney and cited some of the 
legal aspects of accident prevention as 
it affects the plant management as 
well as the employees. Entertainment 
included several vocal numbers by the 
Lehigh Male Quartette and the Red 
Ringer Band from the Sugar Creek 
plant of the Missouri Portland Cement 
Co. 

The following companies and their 
representatives attended: 

Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co., Chanute, Kan.—Guy O. Gardner, 
superintendent. 

Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.—R. M. Cox, as- 
sistant auditor; L. Kittle, general au- 
ditor; Andrew Lundteigen, vice-presi- 
dent; W. P. Sabin, vice-president and 
treasurer; R. M. Slater, advertising 
manager; A. B. Sunderland, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co., Louisville, Neb.—A. K. Frolich, 
superintendent; David W. Webb, chief 
draftsman. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.—F. T. Brown, district sales 
manager; L. L. Drake, chief clerk. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Iola, 
Kan.—Lloyd Carter, P. B. Fegely; C. 
E. Kietzman, chief electrician; R. E. 
McDonald, chief engineer; J. O. Myers, 
foreman; C. E. Russell, chief clerk; 
J. G. Stadler, chief chemist, C. A. Swig- 
gett, superintendent; W. A. Woodruff. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Bonner 
Springs, Kan.—J. Alexander, ware- 
house foreman; R. L. Atkisson, store- 
keeper; Claude A. Benson; Dr. Fred 
Candler; George G. Casper, purchas- 
ing agent; George Davenport; J. W. 
Ditto; J. A. Fairchild, chief chemist; 
L. H. Fitzpatrick, machinist; J. H. 
Griffith, assistant chemist; J. A. Jones, 
engineer; C. W. Keirns; N. C. Keirns; 
W. B. Mills; Raymond Moore, repair- 
man; C. E. Smith; J. W. Wasson, 
quarry foreman; L. J. Wheeler, su- 
perintendent; R. W. White; D. R. 
Willis; Lucille Woodman. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.—J. A. Lehaney, vice-president. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co., In- 
dependence, Mo.—E. E. Bowen; J. S. 
Craig; C. K. Fry, Jr.; Clark Galvin; 
M. W. Gould; W. H. Harle, shop fore- 
man; H. B. Irving, safety inspector; 
F. W. Lytle, quarry superintendent; 
R. C. Miller; Paul Smith; John P. 
Stewart, chief electrician; R. F. 
Turner; Frank Twyman; S. C. Withee; 
W. E. Zimmerman. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—V. K. Newcomer, su- 
perintendent. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—D. B. Coleman, safety 
director; R. Uhlig, general superin- 
tendent. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
Sugar Creek, Mo.—C. E. McCormick; 
Herman Ralston; Orin Streeter; Ray- 
mond Wiseman. 

_Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, 
Kan.—E. P. Hoover, traffic manager; 
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C. P. Mitchell, superintendent; W. C. 
Shaffer, master mechanic; W. J. Sin- 
clair; Walter H. Wulf, chief engineer. 

Nebraska Cement Co., Superior, 
Neb.—D. C. Coulson, superintendent. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., 
Des Moines, Ia.—J. R. Guidi, master 
mechanic; D. J. Riordan, traffic man- 
ager; M. L. Silcox, chief chemist. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., Hanni- 
bal, Mo.—C. F. Colley, safety super- 
visor; R. E. Hoffman, superintendent. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., In- 
dependence, Kan.—C. M. Carman, su- 
perintendent; Fred J. Davis, personnel 
director. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—H. B. Bolton; H. J. 
Dorman; S. H. MacArthur, sales man- 
ager. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., Wa- 
tonga, Okla.—J. Palmer Camm, su- 
perintendent. 


Special Alloy Reclaims 
Ball-Mill Liner Plates 


Ball mills are widely used in the 
nonmetallic-minerals industries. Many 
types of balls have been used in re- 
cent years since a change was made 
from the flint balls imported from 
Norway and Sweden. Chilled cast iron 
has been employed extensively, and at 
present the trend seems to be toward 
the use of alloy-steel balls containing 
chromium. 

The combination of impact and 
abrasion results in rapid wear of the 
liner plates. This has long been a 
serious problem since the cost of 
manganese-steel liner plates is rela- 
tively high when their short life is 
considered. 

A typical ball mill, 6 ft. in diameter 
and 9 ft. in length, contains 36 man- 
ganese-steel plates, each measuring 
10 in. by 4 in. by 3 in. in thickness. 
It is general practice to remove these 
plates when they are worn down to 
1% in. in thickness, because frequent- 
ly at that stage some sections have 
been reduced in spots to a thickness of 
% in. The average life of such liners 
in one instance was found to be about 
3 months. 

In order to increase the period of 
service of these plates at this opera- 
tion the possibility of economically 
hard-surfacing the liners was investi- 
gated. Since the plant had available 
several tons of scrap drill steel, it was 
decided to use some of this steel as a 
partial filler in building up the worn 
surfaces. As the time required to dis- 
mantle the mill was at least 3 days, 
the rebuilding was carried on in place. 
Furthermore, since the plates were 
left in position, warping during recla- 
mation was reduced to a minimum. 

Using the electric-arc process, the 
drill steel was tacked in place on the 
worn faces of the liner, and the sur- 
face was then built up evenly with 
Hascrome, a_ self-hardening, chro- 
mium-manganese-iron alloy welding 
rod. Depending upon the amount of 
drill steel used, each plate required 





from 30 to 100 lb. of the hard-facing 
alloy. 

In the first test, about half the liner 
plates were reclaimed and the mill 
put back into operation. Since the 
mill is still running, final figures on 
the total service life and comparative 
costs are not available. However, an 
examination of the liner at the end of 
the first month, after 1,500 tons of 
material had passed through, satisfied 
officials that the application would be 
successful and economical. The proc- 
ess is adaptable to practically any type 
of ball mill in which excessive wear of 
the liner plates is encountered. 
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GENERAL ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. 
Charles Edward O’Rourke, Editor-in- 
Chief. 936 pp. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York and London. 
Price $4.00. 


Associated with Mr. O’Rourke in the 
preparation of this newest of engi- 
neering handbooks were twenty-nine 
of the foremost authorities and they 
have accomplished the task of com- 
piling a great amount of fundamental 
data in a compact pocket book of less 
than a thousand pages. The volume 
is divided into 31 sections. Six of 
these sections contain material of im- 
portance to all engineers; eleven be- 
long primarily in the field of civil en- 
gineering; nine in mechanical engi- 
neering; and five in electrical engi- 
neering. A bibliography of the more 
important works dealing with the sub- 
ject are included at the end of each 
section. 


CHEMISTRY OF ENGINEERING MA- 
TERIALS. By Robert B. Leighou. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York and 
London. 684 pp. 


The third edition of a standard 
work on chemical engineering. In 
preparing and revising the material, 
the aim has been to avoid complexity 
of treatment insofar as possible with- 
out becoming superficial. Some of the 
newer theories on the conversion of 
coal into oil by hydrogenation have 
been introduced. A section on high- 
early-strength cements has been add- 
ed. In fact, through improvement in 
subject matter or in method of presen- 
tation, most of the chapters have been 
modified to an important degree. 
More than 100 pages are devoted to 
nonmetallic minerals and their prod- 
ucts. 





The Grayson Limestone Products 
Co., Leitchfield, Ky., of which Sherrill 
McClure is secretary and treasurer, is 
about to establish a quarry and plant 
equipped for the production of 
crushed stone for highway and agri- 
cultural purposes. 
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Light-Sensitive Tube for Accurately 
Controlling Concrete Mixtures 


NE of the relatively recent uses 
of the photoélectric tube is in the 
proportioning of concrete aggregates, 
where it is adapted to the control of 
scales and weighing machines. It is 
highly sensitive and entirely elimi- 
nates the necessity of using mechani- 
cal contacts which, by reason of their 
resistance to motion, would be bound 
to affect the scale accuracy seriously. 
Such equipment makes the measure- 
ment of materials going into the batch 
almost entirely automatic and thus 
eliminates a large part of the errors 
due to the human element. The feed 
is cut off automatically and the discre- 
tion of the operator is not involved, 
so that all batches are uniform. 

The Toledo Scale Co. markets a de- 
vice consisting of a General Electric 
photoélectric tube mounted inside the 
indicating-mechanism housing of a 
dial scale and located immediately be- 
hind a narrow slot in the dial. On the 
outside of the housing is attached an 
electric lamp and reflector. The slot 
is between the light-sensitive tube and 
the electric lamp or light source. 
When any object is brought be- 
tween the electric lamp and the 
slot in front of the photoélectric 
tube, a change in current is pro- 
duced in the tube and this is utilized 


to actuate an electrical relay. The - 


light “interceptor” with a paddle-like 
tip, is attached to the regular indicator 
so that, when the dial or weight in- 
dicator is at the zero desired weight 
position, the interceptor is over the 
dial slot to cut off the light from the 
electric lamp to prevent its reaching 
the photoélectric tube. When the dial 
indicator is in any other position than 
zero, the slot is uncovered and the 
light rays from the electric lamp are 
transmitted through the slot to the 
light-sensitive tube inside the mech- 
anism housing. 

The electric relay may be connected 
to, and made to operate gates, valves, 
conveyors, belts, bells, lights, and 
other similar electrical devices. It is 
capable of breaking an electric current 
of 15 amp. at 110 v., or 220 v., a-c., 
and can be so arranged that the con- 
tact may be either closed or opened 
when the desired weight is reached. 

Operation is as follows: Each mate- 
rial going into a batch of concrete re- 
quires one beam on the front of the 
Toledo compensation auto gauge and 
that beam is used exclusively for the 
material to which it is assigned. If 
six different materials are to be 
weighed out for a batch of concrete, 
then the gauge must be equipped with 
six beams. The dial capacity is equal 
to, or slightly in excess of, the capac- 
ity of any one beam used on the de- 
vice. 

If it is desirable to weigh out 1,000 
lb. of one of the materials going into 
the batch, the poise of the beam as- 
signed to that material is moved out 
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to the 1,000-lb. graduation on the 
beam. When the poise is moved out 
for the material to be weighed, the in- 
dicator revolves in a counter-clockwise 
direction and indicates an amount 
equal to the value of the poise setting. 
The operator starts the feed of the 
material by means of a starting but- 
ton and, as the material accumulates 
in the weight hopper, the indicator 
hand moves in a clockwise direction 
until it reaches zero, at which position 
the interceptor affects the photoélec- 
tric tube which in turn energizes the 
relay, shutting off the flow of mate- 
rial. 

The operation described is repeated 
as many times as necessary for the 
number of materials to be used in the 
batch, and each time the indicator re- 
turns to zero and shuts off the feed as 
required. There are several advan- 
tages, one of the most important be- 
ing that it is not necessary to make 
the dial capacity equal to the sum of 
the capacities of the beams. It need 
only be as great as the weight of the 
heaviest ingredients. Inasmuch as 
each graduation is equivalent to one 
1,000th of the dial capacity, this 
method of utilizing a lower capacity 
dial makes it possible to weigh cement 
and water on the same scale with ag- 
gregates and yet remain well within 
the tolerances for these materials. 
This means that the electric cut-off 
will operate with five or six times the 
accuracy which would be _ possible 
otherwise. Another advantage is that 
the cut-off always takes place with 
the indicator in the zero position, 
thereby eliminating all necessity for 
mathematical calculation in order to 
determine whether the proper quanti- 
ties are being fed or whether the de- 
vice is operating as it should. 

The scale may also be equipped with 
a graphic recording attachment and 
may be used for determination of 
specific gravity, per cent. of surface 
moisture, sieve analysis, absorption of 
bone-dry aggregates and for weighing 
and compensating for moisture in ma- 
terials going into batches of concrete. 

The moisture compensating attach- 
ment enables contractors to produce 
concrete of any desired strength. After 
the moisture determination tests have 
been made, for each aggregate, the 
poise is moved out on the beam rep- 
resenting the aggregate to be weighed. 
Assuming in this case that 2,400 lb. of 
sand in the dry state are to be used, 
one of the poises which has been as- 
signed to the sand should be moved 
out to 2,400 lb. Since this material 
contains 8% per cent. of moisture, suf- 
ficient small percentage weights 
should be selected from the holder to 
make up 8% per cent. These weights 
are then suspended from the poise. 
The addition of the percentage weights 
will cause the scale indicator to travel 
still further in a counter-clockwise di- 








Cement scale in N. Ryan Co. plant in Brooklyn, 
The scale-beam is shown in raised position ex- 
posing the light source. 


rection so that it will indicate a total 
of 2,604 lb. The 204 lb. represents the 
amount of moisture compensated to 
introduce exactly 2,400 lb. of surface 
dry sand to the mix. The sand is now 
fed into the weight hopper and the 
scale indicator turns to a clockwise di- 
rection until it reaches zero, at which 
point the feed will be cut off auto- 
matically by the photoélectric tube. 
After all ingredients have been 
weighed in this manner, the proper 
amount of water is easily ascertained 
and added by weight. 

This arrangement has recently been 
used in several large projects. Among 
these are the new Koon Dam at Cum- 
berland, Md.; The Cranford Co., 
Brooklyn; and The Arundel-Brooks 
Concrete Co., Baltimore. 

An application to a Fairbanks scale 
of the beam type has been made by 
N. Ryan Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, manu- 
facturers of ready-mixed concrete. 
With the assistance of the General 
Electric Co., a scale was equipped with 
a photoélectric relay for this purpose. 

The scale beam is set for the weight 
desired by means of a poise. A light 
source is set directly back of the beam 
and the photoélectric relay is 6 ft. in 
front of it. Cement is fed into the 
hopper and, when the proper weight 
is reached, the beam rises, exposing 
the light source and energizing the 
photoélectric relay. This causes the 
opening of a control circuit to the ce- 
ment feed motor and automatically 
shuts off the supply. 





At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Keystone Driller Co. 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., held recently, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, L. M. Johnston of Pittsburgh, 
formerly vice-president of A. M. Byers 
Co.; Vice-president, E. C. Rebeske, 
formerly treasurer of the Union 
Drawn Steel Co.; Secretary, R. R. 
Downie; Treasurer, C. T. Smith. 

The Keystone Driller Co. manufac- 
tures excavating and mineral drilling 
equipment. Mr. Johnston reports that 
the outlook for new business going into 
1932 indicates that the year will show 
a considerable increase in volume. 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING GEARLESS GYRATORY CRUSHER 








PANE OFFICES :—Chicago; 120 South La Salle St. 


Eighteen tons per hour from a 
No. 19 Crusher=-100% through 
three-eighth inch opening using 


less than fifteen horsepower 


Te following is the result of a test on a No. 19 
Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Crusher. 


Exceedingly hard glacial gravel, 114” and plus %”, 
was crushed for sand for concrete purposes, and less 
than fifteen horsepower was used. 


The same crusher can be opened up and 114” stone 
can be produced at a rate of from 30 to 50 tons per 
hour. 


With the opening set to 4%” on the closed side the 
following results were obtained: 


Minus %” 100 % 
Plus 3 mesh 214% 
Minus 3—Plus 4 17 % 
Minus 4—Plus 14 364% 
Minus 14—Plus 48 15 % 
Minus 48—Plus 100 4% 
Minus 100 5Y% 


This was crushed at the rate of 18 tons per hour. 


The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory 
Crusher is guaranteed to do more crushing, size for 
size, of any given material, with less power consump- 
tion, than any crusher ever built. 90% Of the power 
input to motor is applied direct to breaking the rock 
between head and concaves. The head and shaft of 
the type “S” crusher is suspended on springs to per- 





Built in various sizes with receiving openings from 
” ° ” ” ° 
1%,” to 14”. Produces sizes from %" to 3”, with 
capacities up to 620 tons per hour on the larger 

s1Bes. 


mit tramp steel to pass through. The ball- 
and-socket eccentric is self-aligning. This 
crusher may be operated by a synchronous 
motor, built in the pulley of the crusher, 
or by belt from standard motor. This 
crusher takes one-half the power required 
for a geared crusher, and saves 80% in 
the cost of maintenance. 


We manufacture a complete line of primary jaw and gyratory crushers, ball mills, rod mills, screening, 
elevating, and conveying equipment, etc. Complete information describing any or all of this machinery 


will be sent on request. Send for latest information on our vibrating screen. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MEG. and ENG. CORP. 


Two Park Avenue. 


France: 40 Rue des Mathurins.  Jobannesburg. 8. Africa: 73 Cuilinan Bidg. 


Birmingham, Ala.; Comer ou. Los Angeles, Calif.; 414 South Spring 8t. 


New York, N. Y. 


nadian 
Walkers Limited, Maryborough, Queensiand, Australia. Cuban Agents, Gerard Jansen Y Cia, Compostela 43, Havana, 


London, England; Bush House 
Agents, Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 980 St. . Antoine St., Montreal, Que 
































THE CRUSHER WITH THE 


TROUBLES LEFT OU 
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Agitators, Thickeners and 
Slurry Mixers 
Hardinge Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Separators 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Gay. Rubert M. 
Hardinge Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
~— Road Machinery 
0. 


Ash- and 
Equipmen 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


petueenating 


Asphalt 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Asphalt, Cold Mix, Plants 
Simplicity System Co. 


Automatic Feeders 
Hardinge Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 


Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Barges (Steel) 
Norbom Engineering Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 


Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Belt Dressing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Belt Drives 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Belting 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
— Mfg. and Belting 
t) 


Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 


Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Belting (V-Type) 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
‘0. 


Bins (Cast Iron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Bin Gates 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Blocks (Friction) 


Palmer Asbestos and Rubber 
Corp. 


Blocks (Sheave) 


Sauerman Bros. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Borings, Core 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Brake Shoes 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, etc.) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Buckets (Dragline Cableway) 
Sauerman Bros. 


Buckets (Elevator and Con- 
veyor) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Cableways 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Sauerman Bros. (Slackline) 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 





Car Wheels (See Wheels—Car) 


Carriers 


Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Castings 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Norbom Engineering Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps) 


Central Mixing Plants 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Norbom Engineering Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 

Sprout-Waldron and Co. 

Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Clamshell Buckets (See Buck- 
e ts — Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, etc.) 


Clamshell Gates 
Clamshell) 


(See Gates- 


Classifiers 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
American Steel and Wire Co. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A, 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Clutches 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Gay. Rubert M. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


0. 
— Road Machinery 
‘0. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
Deister Concentrator Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., George 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Erie P um p and Engine 
Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Crusher Parts 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
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-- that’s what hundreds 
of users say about the 


SAUERMAN 
SCRAPER 


HETHER your work is excavat- 

ing sand and gravel, stripping 
overburden or handling materials to 
and from storage piles, you can de- 
pend upon a Sauerman “Crescent” 
Drag Scraper in every case to handle 
a maximum tonnage in return for each 
dollar of operating expense. 

A “Crescent” scraper bucket in op- 
eration seems to accomplish so much 
with such little effort. It starts to 
gather its load the instant it is pulled 
forward, filling to capacity within a 
few feet of travel; then it ceases to dig 
and simply “rides” its load across the 
surface. The operation is rapid and 
continuous, the bucket making as 


SAUERMAN BROS., 


“T t Handles More 





much as 40 round trips per hour when 
hauling materials 300 ft. Handling 
capacities range from 100 to 5,000 tons 
per day; operating spans can be ex- 
tended any distance up to 1,000 ft. 


Inc., 434 S. Clinton 


Yards per Dollar’ -- 


You can tackle tough over- 
burden, hard-packed gravel banks, 
river deposits or beds of boulders 
with a “Crescent” scraper bucket 
with full assurance that the bucket 
will move a maximum yardage of 
materials with a minimum appli- 
cation of power. This great dig- 
ging ability is due to the unique 
plow-share design and curved plate 
construction which distinguishes 
the ‘‘Crescent” 
scraper buckets. 


from all other 


Operators prefer a ‘“‘Crescent”’ 
bucket to any other; it handles 
easily and will stand a tremendous 
amount of grief without requiring 
repairs. 


For illustrations and descrip- 
tions, write for Catalog No. 16. 


St., CHICAGO 














FOR 
REMOVING 
SHALE, 
SAND STONE 
AND 
DELETERIOUS 
SUBSTANCES 
FROM 
GRAVEL 





INTRODUCING 


THE GREENVILLE SOFT STONE ELIMINATOR 





FOR | 
ELIMINATING 
FOREIGN 
MATTER 
WHICH 
RESISTS ANY 
ORDINARY 
SCRUBBING 
ACTION 





The GREENVILLE SOFT STONE ELIMINATOR has more than twice the efficiency and 
capacity, requires less horse-power, occupies less floor space and height, and costs less money than 
any other machine built for the purpose. 


F. M. WELCH ENGINEERING SERVICE, Inc., GREENVILLE, OHIO 
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Crushers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Crushing Rolls 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 


Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 


Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 





Dredges 


Morris Machine Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Drilling Contractors 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills, Diamond 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Drills (Well) (See Drills — 
Blast-Hole) 


Drives (Multiple Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
——- Fdry. & Mach. 


0. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Dust-Collecting Systems 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Engineers 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Engines (Diesel) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 


Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery 


ete.) 





Excavators, 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Explosives 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Fans (Exhaust) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 


(See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets, 


Shallow Grading 


Glass Sand Equipment 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange-Peel, 
etc.) 


Graphite 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Greases 


Dixon Crucible Co.. Joseph 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Grinding Balls 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 





Grizzlies 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Guards (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Floor 
(Hydro Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gaskets 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


Co., Ine. 


Gasoline 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Sweeping Systems 


Hoists 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Inc. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 


Hydraulic Guns 
Hydraulic) 


(See Guns— 


Idlers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 


—lInternal-Combustion ) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., George 


Gears (Herringbone) 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Gears and Pinions 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Kilns (Vertical) 
Hardinge Co. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
Hardinge Co. 
—— Bros. Impact Pulv. 
0. 


Lime Kilns 


Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Lime and Hydrating Plants 
Hardinge Co. 


Lining (Brake and Clutch) 


Palmer Asbestos and Rubber 
Corp. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Linings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 





Locomotives (Electric, Gas, 
and Steam) 


Brookville Locomotive Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works 


Lubricants 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Magnetic Clutches (See 
Clutches, Magnetic) 


Mill Liners and Linings 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 

Crushers—Hammer) 

Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 

Sprout-Waldron and Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Motors and Generators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines—lInternal-Com- 
bustion) 


Nails 
American Steel and Wire Co. 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Oils (Graphite) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Oils (Motor) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Ore Separators 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 


Oxygen (Liquid) (See Liquid 
Oxygen) 
Packing 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 


Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
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D O your present belts slip, stretch or shrink? 

Are atmospheric changes, moisture, and 

sharp, gritty materials cutting short their life and service? 

Then try ‘‘Veelos,’’—the powerful, compact, durable belting 

material that is least affected by the rough requirements of 
quarry operations. 


Test this ‘‘different’’ kind of a belt under actual service condi- 
tions in your quarries. Then you will understand why we have 
faith in being able to demonstrate that ‘‘Veelos’’ Genuine Ba- 
lata is the strongest, toughest, longest-lived belting material 
known. 


Your test can be made on a proposition that protects you on 
its cost if ‘‘Veelos’’ does not out-work, out-wear, and out-last 
any belt that it replaces. 


Write today for full details of Users’ Special Test-Price Proposi- 
tion. 


MANHEIM, PENNA. 























MANHEIM MFG. ax» BELTING CO. 











- BRADLEY 


PULVERIZERS and AIR CLASSIFIERS 


Offer the Cement, Limestone, Gypsum and Their Allied 
Industries an Installation for Every Requirement 


Insuring: 

Maximum Capacities, 
Any Degree of Fineness, 
Absolute Uniformity of Product 









FINENESSES: 








separating problems. 











Boston 











2. ? 


CAPACITIES: 1 to 60 TONS PER HOUR 
20 to 350 MESH 


Let our engineers help solve your pulverizing and 


Works: ALLENTOWN, PA. 


European Mfgr.—Etablissements Fernand Poitte, Paris 












BREAREEY 


PULVERIZER CO. 


London 
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Perforated Metals 
Allis-Chalmers M‘g. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Pipe (Cast Iron) 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Pipe (Wear Resisting Alloy) 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills) 


Portable Conveyors 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—AInternal-Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Cable (Rubber Clad) 
American Steel and Wire Co. 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion, and Steam) 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 

Gay, Rubert M. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 

— Road Machinery 

0. 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers; 
Mills; etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Morris Machine Works 
Norbom Engineering Co. 

Pumps (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump and Engine Works 
Morris Machine Works 
Norbom Engineering Co. 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Norbom Engineering Co. 


Rock Drills (See Drille—Rock) 


Rod Mills 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Sand-Lime Brick Machinery 
Hardinge Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Sand Separators 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
Sauerman Bros. 


Screens 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

— Wire Cloth & Mfg. 

0. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Gay. Rubert M. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

National Wire Cloth Co. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Sprout-Waldron and Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

— Road Machinery 

0. 
Universal Vibrating Screen 


Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 

Gay. Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. -Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 
— Road Machinery 
0. 
— Vibrating Screen 
0. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Sheaves 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout Waldron and Co. 
ow Foundry and Mfg. 

0. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal- 
Combustion and Steam) 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Solvents (Carbon) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Special Machinery 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) : 


Sprockets and Chain 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Stackers 
Welch Engineering Service, 
F. M. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 


teel) 


Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 


Storage Equipment 


Haies Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sauerman Bros. 


Sweeping Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Thickeners (Slurry) 
Hardinge Co. 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories) 


Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Tramways (Aerial) 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Transformers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Belting (See 


Belting) 


Transmission Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Tube Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, etc. 





Tube-Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners and Linings) 


Underground Loaders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Valves (Pump) 
Manheim Mfg. and Belting 
Co, 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, 
Stone) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., George 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Gravel, and 


Weighing Equipment 
matic) 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


(Auto- 


Welding Supplies 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 


Wheels (Car) 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Winches and Capstans 


Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout-Waldron and Co. 


Wire Cloth 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


0. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire Rope 


American Cable Co. 
American Steel and Wire Co. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Fittings 


American Cable Co. 
American Steel and Wire Co. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Slings 
American Cable Co. 
American Steel and Wire Co. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire (Welding) 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire and Cable (Electric) 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A, 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) ‘ 
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From Every Angle 


That is how Lewistown Equip- 
ment meets the needs of the 
modern plant. When buying 
equipment today, the progres- 
sive plant operator demands 
reasonable first cost, low operat- 
ing cost, and low maintenance 
costs combined with proved de- 


LEWISTOWN SAND WASHER pendable quality. 


Lewistown Equipment is designed to 
give the utmost in service at the lowest 
possible cost. Lewistown Washers 
have cleaned up the dirty product 
problem in many plants. Our Crush- 


ers, Grinders, Screens, Washers, Dry- 
ing and Elevating Equipment, etc., 
are worth investigating. 

Why not drop us a line, stating what 
equipment you desire information on. 





















LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 





























40 Mesh; .0135 Wire 


12 Mesh; .047 Wire 


2% Mesh; .105 Wire 


SERVICE! 


is the one thought behind every operation in the manufacture of— 


‘“SCLEVELAND’’ 
Double-Crimped Wire Cloth 


Uniform fineness and long service will be assured by its use in screening SAND 


GRAVEL, CRUSHED STONE AND CEMENT. 


__ Large stock always on hand; special mesh manufactured to suit requirements at 
right prices. 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 
3579 East 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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the highest screening 
efficiency at the lowest 
cost, be sure to specify 


UNIVERSAL 
VIBRATORS 


Send for descriptive Cata'og. 








RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 





There’s No Drive to Equal the V-Belt Drive 
and No V-Belt Drive to Compare with the 











| Weatherly 


Wear.Resisting MULTIPLE 

D j A M f T E Supreme in the field... and par- 
ticularly well adapted to pit and 
; : uarry power transmission re- 

A hard iron with ex ss ple nd ; s 
dinary bene tee el quirements. Combination features 
sion. Worth investiga- of economy and efficiency offered 
ed oe eee to -<gaaaed by Weatherly Multiple V- Belt 
’ sini Drives fave a special appeal to 

every user! 











EATHERLY FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
| WEATHERLY, PENNA. 


MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PumMPS 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, 
draulic conveying of s urry and other liquids containing te 
materials, clear water pumps for general service. 

Also complete dredges with 
all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy duty types and 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. Types and sizes for 
the largest or smallest opera- 
tions, and belt, motor, steam, 
oil or gasoline-engine drive. 








































Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 




























ge cic 


Genuine Spring Steel Wire Cloth 
in Double and Lock Meshes 


| IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 
National Wire Cloth Company 


| Foot of Belle Street St. Paul, Minn. 


a Beaaea sz # 
Manufacturers 










Write for Catalogue 








Can Drilling Costs 


be Lowered? 


The New Loomis ‘‘Clipper’”’ size 
44 answers the question with fric- 
tion clutch operated full length 
crawlers—simple, durable, acces- 
sible. It will climb unusually 
steep grades and will pay for it- 
self in time saving (which can be 
devoted to drilling) getting to the 
jobs that are hard to reach and 
quick shifting to positions. 

Size 44 “Clipper’’ comes equipped 
with steel frame, wooden or steel mast, 
wire or manila line. 


Write for full information. 
Established 1842 








THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. rir Fi'n*outo 











Perforated Metals — Screens of 


it All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
— a 
oan 
mek 
= 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 





Stone, Etc. 


MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 







2435 West 24th Place 





















































Allen Sand 
Tank 








ALLEN CONES 
AND TANKS 


ACCURATE and AUTO- 
MATIC in the economical 
classification of sand. For 
years, the choice of the 
most experienced opera- 
tors. 


Write for literature 


Allen Cone and Machinery 


Corporation 
Engineers 
30 Church Street, New York City 
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“Four Years — 
No Repairs” 






A new “‘BFA,”’ the Ford-powered Brookville with four speeds forward 
and four speeds reverse, at the Dixie Brick Company. 


THE Riverside Ochre Company, of Cartersville, Ga., 
writes of their four year old Brookville Locomotive: 
“Our Brookville has given splendid service for four 


years. It very much outperforms a... locomotive 
which we also own, and has never needed repairs.” 


NOTE: If the power plant in this Ford powered locomotive ever 
does need repairs, they can be inexpensively had from any local 


Ford Dealer. 
MODELS 


FORD POWER—2, 236, 3, 314 and 4 ton weights. 
McCORMICK-DEERING POWER—4, 5, 6, 8, 10 tons 


in weight. 
BROOKVILLE LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 26B Brookville, Pa. 


















WhenYouGoTo 
PHILADELPHIA *““ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


aro 
















GREATER OUTPUT 


OF SMALL SIZES AT 


LEAST COST PER TON 


Minimum of Waste Fines 
MAINTENANCE NEGLIGIBLE 















TZ REDUCTION 
CRUSHER 


WITH PATENTED BELL HEAD AND CONCAVES 


The Machine Regarding Which a 
Skeptical Purchaser Said:— 











e&* When you presented this type of crusher to me for 
consideration, I was skeptical as to its performance*** 
Upon your assurance***we placed the order with you 
and I am glad to state that it is one of the finest in- 
stallations we have ever made.***Its performance has 
been a decided revelation to other operators.***” 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS 
SEE BULLETIN 1110 


In connection with certain types of non-choking crushers, we call the attention of 
the public to our patent 1,837,102 issued December 15, 1931, relating to crushers of 
this type. We intend to enforce our rights under said patent against all manu- 
facturers and users of stone crushers containing the features covered by said patent 
and to prosecute all infringers of said ;atent. 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 












NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES . 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 1414 Fisher Bldg. 908 Chester Williams Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
101 W. 2nd South St. 815 Alaska Bldg. 


TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 
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Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City—Cable Address: ‘‘Forsaltra”’ 
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Think This Over... 


It costs at least half as much for the labor required to 
renew brake blocks as it costs for the blocks themselves. 


PALMER BLOCKS 


wear more than twice as long as ordinary composition 
blocks—and pay for themselves in renewal labor saving 
alone. 


Palmer Molded Brake Blocks are made in any size or shape for any 
make or model of equipment. They last twice as long as ordinary wood 
or composition blocks. 


Palmer Asbestos & Rubber Corporat 


FACTORIES 


s 
1o 
HE LA T MANUFA 
Chicago, HI. Louisville, Ky. General Office—Chicago USE PALMER BLOCKS & LINT 


wi 




























Gravel Pump 


For that “‘tough”’ job— 
For Big Volume— 
For Low operating 
costs— 
For general all-around 
excellence 
You can’t beat 
the Lightning 


All sizes — All Ca- 








pacities 
Write for descriptive 
literature 
There’s hardly a place on this shovel KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
where Dixon’s Waterproof Graphite Kansas City, Mo. 











Grease won’t ease severe service 


For this lubricant has GRAPHITE as an element. 
It gives wearing surfaces a remarkable smoothness 
and protects them. 

For gears chains and wire ropes exposed to every 
climatic condition, Dixon’s Waterpoof Graphite Grease 
not only lubricates, and prevents rust, but adheres to 
the moving parts at any speed. It is not wasted. It 
cannot gum— it always protects and lubricates. 

There are Dixon Graphite Products for cranes, der- 
ricks, dredges, pump plungers, belts, pipe joints— 
for any type of machine or service—and there is 
economy in using them. 


The quickest way to know the facts for yourself is to 


write for Circular 136-W and samples. ‘Ss ANDR O LLS 


J oseph Dixon Crucible Co. Made in sizes 24” x 24” to 62” x 24” 
Established 1827 ROGERS IRON WORKS co. 


Jersey City DAK New Jersey JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


Omamaeen 
Bm SS Oe 


























Spration a ery Sa gle Con OCOMOTIVE CRANES 


operation at very flat angle. Con- 

trolled action of screen cloth 
ERECTION CRANES - LOGGING CRANES 
WHARF, BARGE AND GANTRY CRARES 


greatly increases capacity output. 
RAILROAD PILE DRIVERS 
CRAWLER CRANES A SHOVELS 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY THE OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRASE CO. 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. | Ss OBUDQ WEEDS, CD EG NCD Sees 


— ———— 
PLAT-O 
VIBRATING SCREEN 
eee | Rep / OHIO 
y 


All popular sizes, single, double, 
and triple deck. Send for our 
New Bulletin. 
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ee 
Consider the Shell 





Shells of Erie Dredge Pumps are furnished ac- 
cording to the type of work required. The reg- 
ular construction is of a very hard semi-steel 
castings, made in our own shop. 
rugged work, a much harder metal, called 
Pumps are also made with 
when very sharp 
The shell 


For more 


NICRU, is used. 
manganese steel 
abrasive materials are encountered. 
is another reason why Erie pumps have a longer 
life, and will run with lowest power and other 
maintenance costs. 





ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS 


153 Glenwood Ave. Medina, N. Y. 


























Merrick Conveyor Weightometer 


Weighing Stone to Boats 


The Merrick Conveyor 
WEIGHTOMETER! 


Will weigh within a guaranteed accuracy of 99% any 
material passing over a conveyor upon which it is in- 
stalled, and doing it without additional handling, ex- 
pensive labor, or loss of time. 
Weightometers are ideal for weighing stone, gravel, 
sand, coal and hundreds of other conveyor-handled 
products. 

When properly installed it does its work faithfully and 
re little attention. Write for full 
etails. 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. COMPANY 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 








rave! 
OAgitators, Slurry 
OAir cleaners 

Air compresso 


elevator 


OBelt lacing 

OBelt plates 

OBelt rivets 

OBelt tighteners 
OBin gates 

OBins, concrete 
OBine, steel 
OBlasting supplies 








OBlocks, friction 
ies 
OBrake Linings 


Elevator 
OBuckets, Dragline 


OCar Dumpers 
OCarriers, Belt 
OCars, Dump 
OCars, Kiln 
tee 
O Castings, Steel 
Elevator 





PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


DAgitators. sand and 
G 1 Crane and Dredge 
OChains, Transmission 


ie} re 

OBag filling and weighing Clips, Wire Rope 

OClutches, Magnetic 

OConcrete Plants, Ready 
Mixed 


x 
‘Cones, Washing 
Conveyors, Apron 
Conveyors, Belt 
Conveyors, Pneumatic 


OBelting, transmission Conveyors, Skip 
n Cool 





onooo000000 





OBoats, self-unloading 
OBod Motor Trucks 


OBuckets, Clamshell 
OBuckets, Conveyor and 





OBuckets, Orange Peel 
OCableways, Slackline 
OCalcining Machinery 


ODraglines, Cableway 
ODraglines, Revolving 


OCar Pullers and Movers 


adder 
arpening Mach- 


nery 

ODrilis, blast hole 
ODrills, Diamond Core 
ODrills, Hand Hammer 


OCastin s, Manganese 


OChains, Conveyor and 


NNN 5 arc as ie. unio opie Sines eas 


Pee eee rere see eeeeeeseseseeeseseeeesseeeseseesersesesereseeeeeee 








and Gravel 
Systems 


Bucket 


Truck 


ag: 
Air Steam, Water 
Sand Suction 


and 


OLocomotives, Diesel 
OCLocomotives, Gasoline 
OLocomotives, Steam 
DOLog Washers 
OMeasuring Devices 





Compartment 
Tube 





Plaster 
Electric 
Gasoline 
Trucks, Ready 
Concrete 
ONozziles, Hydraulic 
Mini 


ng 

O Nozzles, Gravel Washing 
O Nozzles, Spray 
O Nozzles, Dust Settling 
ONozziles, Suction Hose 
Nug¢gets, Grinding 
Perforated Metal 
Poidometers 
Pulleys, Clutch 
Pulleys, Magnetic 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Pulverizers, Ball, Con- 

ical, Pebble 


Oo 





oo0000 








Gravel 


Cool- 


veyor 


Appliances 
Brick 


ee 


OScales, Truck 
OScrapers, Dragline 


@ 
OScreens, Vibrating 
OSeparators, Air 
OSeparators, Dry Centrif- 
ugal 


Magnetic 







Dredge 

Nugégets, 

OSpeed and 
Gears 

OSpray Nozzles 

OsSprays, Paint 

OSprockets 

OSteel, Tool 

OStokers 

OSwitches, Track 

OTanks, Concrete and Steel 

OTanks, Sand Settling 

OTanks, Wood 

OThickeners, Slurry 

OTrack, Portable 

OTrack Shifters 

OTractors, Crawler 

OTramways, Aerial 

OT rippers, Belt 

OoTri 


OVaives, Pum 

OWashers and Scrubbers, 
Sand, Gravel, Stone 

OWeighters, Automatic 

OWelding Supplies 

OWheels, Car 

OWinches 

OWire Cloth 

OWire Cloth, Manganese 
Steel 


ip ee aM 5s 60s So Bien sain wd 2156 0.4 Sve sao as Vio a sas ew 9s PES HNIes His BAe esloren waco SKesing delse'e Veet oiae a eHieesleeeheigitiese deiseimeeesindagie ea 


seer ee ewer etree eres eeseses 
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BOOKS 


you should have 


Pit and Quarry Handbook with 
which is consolidated the Directory of 
Cement, Gypsum, Lime, Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed-Stone Plants. Published 
Annually. A complete, concise and 
conveniently-arranged technical ref- 
erence work, on prospecting, plant de- 
sign and all phases of operation and 
maintenance of non-metallic mineral 
producing and manufacturing plants. 
Accepted universally as the standard 
authority. 

The Directory. Alphabetical and 
geographical lists of all non-metallic 
mineral plants in the United States 
and Canada, conveniently keyed for 
product. 

Pit and Quarry Directory. The Di- 
rectory section of the Handbook, pub- 
lished separately. 

Cements, Limes and Plasters. By 
Edwin C. Eckel, C.E., Consulting Geol- 
ogist. Third edition; 699 pages 6x9; 
161 figures; 269 tables; cloth. A com- 
plete and comprehensive review of 
the raw materials, methods of manu- 
facture and properties of the finished 
product, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 

Portland Cement. By Richard K. 
Meade. Third edition; revised and en- 
larged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. 
The composition, raw materials, man- 
ufacture, testing and analysis in the 
Portland cement industry. 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Your library is incomplete without \ 
the books listed below — books of 
real and practical value to all pro- 
ducers of non-metallic minerals. 

Prices are shown on the order blank be- 


low. Check the books you want, detach the 


Non-Metallic Minerals. By Ray- 
mond B. Ladoo. 686 pages 6x9; 50 
diagrams. A comprehensive book on 
the composition and properties, meth- 
ods of mining and: preparation, market 
values, extent and nature of markets, 
specifications and tests and uses of all 
non-metallic minerals of commercial 
importance, except fuels and natural 
bitumens and hydrocarbons. 


Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 
Lionel S. Marks, editor-in-chief, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Har- 
vard University; assisted by a staff of 
75 specialists. 2264 pages 4%x7; over 
1300 illustrations and diagrams; flexi- 
ble; thumb-indexed. Thoroughly re- 
vised in all parts; up to date in both 
practice and theory. The sections have 
been subdivided more thoroughly to 
give more specific treatment to various 
branches of mechanical engineering. 
Standards and practice have been 
brought up to 1930; physical data have 
been everywhere revised to incorporate 
the best current values. 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook. Com- 
piled by a staff of specialists; Robert 
Peele, editor-in-chief, E.M., Consulting 
Mining-Engineer, formerly professor 
of Mining in the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University. Second edition. For 
engineers concerned with the develop- 
ment and management of mines, and 
also for those interested in the con- 
struction details involved in the in- 
stallation of plants. Covers mining 
and metallurgy, and allied subjects 
necessary to the mining engineer, and 
such data on machinery, power plants, 
electric transmission and _ structural 
design as he may need in the field. 


order blank (only) and send it to us with 
your remittance. 


For books on subjects not listed below, write 
our book department. 


A 2-volume edition is published, for 
greater facility in field use. 


Mineral Deposits. By Waldemai 
Lindgren, Professor of Economic Geol- 
ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Third edition; 1049 pages 6x9; 
$13 illustrations. A description, by 
classes and type examples, of the oc- 
currence, structure and origin of the 
principal deposits. 


Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages 6x9; 385 illustrations, 
The book describes the various forms 
of Diesel engines now available, ex- 
plains their construction and opera- 
tion, tells how to keep them running in 
good condition and how to install them. 
Actual operation costs of Diesel en- 
gines now in use in various industries 
are included. 


Oil Engines. By Lacey H. Morrison. 
475 pages 6x9; 357 illustrations. The 
construction and operation of oil en- 
gines. It describes the various types 
of Diesel, semi-Diesel and low-com- 
pression oil engines and shows how to 
install an oil engine. 


Excavation Machinery, Methods and 
Costs. By A. McDaniel, Principal 
Engineer, Construction Division of the 
Army. 630 pages 6x9; illustrated. Con- 
tents: Tools for loosening and hand 
excavation; drag and wheel scrapers; 
blade or road graders; elevating grad- 
ers; capstan plows; power shovels; 
scraper, templet, trench, and wheel ex- 
cavators; cableways; dipper, ladder 
and hydraulic dredges; subaqueous 
rock drills; car and wagon loaders; 
highway and railroad construction; 
reclamation work; rivers, harbors and 
canals; municipal improvements; quar- 
ries, open-cut mines, gravel pits and 
—— yards; tunnels and underground 
mines. 


~ Book Department 


DETACH COUPON (ONLY) AT DOTTED LINE, CHECK, SIGN AND MAIL 


a —— — —ORDER BLANK ee 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 


538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Enclosed find remittance for $.............. for which please send the books checked below. 


*With 1-Year 





Subscription to 
Pit and Quarry 
O$ 6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
11.00 
7.00 
8.00 
11.00 
13.00 
8.00 


Postpaid 
Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory. O$ 5.00 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately) 5.00 
Cements, Limes and Plasters 7.00 
Portland Cement 10.00 
Non-Metallic Minerals 6.00 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook 7.00 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one volume..... 10.00 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two volumes 12.00 
Mineral Deposits 7.00 
Diesel Engines - 5.00 
Oil Engines . —_— 5.00 
Excavation Machinery, Methods and Costs... O 5.00 


NOTE: * Rates are for North America (except Canada), South America and U. S. Posses- 
sions; for other countries, including Canada, add $1.00 per year for extra postage and duty. 


OOOOOOoOoo000 
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FOR MATERIALS REQUIRING FINE SEPARATION 


THE NEW MODEL “28” GAYCO, with its improved mechanical con- 
struction, offers greater capacity, cleaner tailings, more uniform product, 
and higher efficiency than is possible with any other air separator. 
Quick, positive adjustment for any mesh. Automatic lubrication. Steep 
angle cones preventing material building up and choking. No dampers, 
no choke deflectors. 


Send Sample Material for Free Test 
Catalogue on Request 


RUBERT M. GAY, 114 Liberty St., New York 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO., KINGSTGN, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of “RELIANCE” Crushing, Screening and Washing Equipment 












Factor) 
Kingston, 
a 










































an effective presentation of your 
equipment and production methods 





Vibrating Screen 


The Leahy is champion in close sizi iti b f 
ant ie phen gnc close sizing at unequalled capacities per ]@ ore 
Absolutely rugged—full surface vibration—no vibration in screen 4 e 
frame or supports—Only 4% HP. to operate—Lowest upkeep. interested technical and industrial 
THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. seed ‘ e 
Incorporated 1906 bodies in the Soviet Union 


git Glasgow Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Export Sales: 104 Pearl St., 
New York City 











P repare your 
: Catalogs 
A d ver C 1se y our Instruction Booklets and 


Other descriptive technical litera- 


wants and surplus wa 
equipment in in the Russian language 





Ask for our Bulletin No. 2 


RieQuanny 
with which is consolidated AMTORG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


g Ne TA W 261—5th AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























s ' 
LEADERS SINCE 1835 Hardinge, 
7 
CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, Conical 
for practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our Scrubber 
SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 
WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS -— Steel log Washers; for 
Scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 8 
screens, Cleaning 
DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 
JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and Aggregate 
manganese ores. 
SCRE 
and ee ane caehent aunnann ef ang sine Dirt removed without wear on the Scrubber. No internal 
HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, moving parts, no submerged bearings, or packing glands 
friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different to maintain. Power costs low and water requirements 
zes and capacities. considerably less than other methods demand. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. itedineie: ye —“enre cea 
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Broadcast @/ Pr" Quarry ¥ Section 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE OR RENT | — | 


Overhauled in our own shops and guaranteed subject to thorough trial in service. 
LOCOMOTIVES: Steam and Gasoline, 15 to 62% tons, Narrow and Stand- STEAM SHOVELS: Full-revolving Caterpillar and Railroad Types. 
DUMP CARS: 4-yd. to 30-yd. Hand and Air Dump, Narrow and Standard | SPREADER CARS: Narrow and Standard Gauge, All-Steel, Air Operated. 
Gauge. DRAGLINES: Caterpillar or skid and roller mounting, 50 to 100 ft. booms. 
was a Pm tg tg ar gman % to 1%-yd. Link-Belt. | covet REPAIRS: Bucyrus, Marion, Link-Belts, etc. 


aes ia CRANES: 15 to 30-tons, Ohio, Brownhoist, Industrial, Brown- MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT: Air Compressors. Gas 
and Steam Rollers, Pile Hammers, Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 





16 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 543 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(PHONE FRANKLIN 4028) (PHONE ATLANTIC 4643) 
WORKS: CLYDE, ILL. WORKS: NEVILLE ISLAND, PA. 




















CONSOLIDATED Motor Generator Sets 














1— > KW General Electric 500 volts D.C. 3 phase, 
GooD USED CRUSHING, QUARRY and — 1300 Westinghouse same as above except 250 


y Its 
CONTRACTOR’S EQUIPMENT FOR SALE a. , pe 
1—60’x48” Allis-Chalmers, 2—18"x36" Buchanan, 1—30’x15” Traylor Jaw Crushers; also 1—36’ - 
Kennedy Gyratory Crusher. Electric Locomotives 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 1—10 Ton Goodman Trolley Type 250 volts, 36’ 

















Complete Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Com- gauge. 
pressors; Pumps; Dragline and Excavating — poets and all sizes and. types of Jaw, 1—8 Ton General Electric 42’’ gauge, same as above, . 
Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing rp, Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary 1—6 Ton Jeffrey Trolley Type, same as above. 
and Vibrating Screens; Ro Kilns and Dryers; y to and other fine Pulverizers; 1—5 Ton Jeffrey Trolley Type, same as above. “ 
Air Separators; Hardinge and Pebble Mile; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. 3—6 Ton Westinghouse Storage Battery Type, 42’ 
Send for Bulletin No. 12. gauge with Edison Storage Batteries. 
pe have gy —— 2 ee Pe Motors, 
Yompressors, Fans, owers, ovels and other quarry 
wn eQQNSQLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. |__| | Sit “ 
Shops and Yards at WE WILL BUY YOUR SURPLUS TIPPINS & SPRENGLE, INC. 
Newark, N. Jd., cover six acres MACHINERY Oliver Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARS ZMOTOR BARGAINS 
16—10 Ton Easton Platform Cars, 6 ft. 
mre 10 ft. 1 3 PHASE, 60 CYCLE 
ide x ong. HP Volts Type 
14—12 yd. Western Hand Dump Cars. _E. 0 Slip Ring 
22—12 yd. Western Air Dump Cars. G. E. 440 Synch. 
10—20 yd. rity Air Dump Cars. ; oe. Slip Ring 
8—50 Ton 41 Steel Flat Cars. G. h. 


7—50 Ton 40 ft. Steel Gondolas. 
30—40 Ton 40 ft. Box Cars. 




















36—50 Ton Steel Hopper Cars. Wethi 4 330/440 Sib nin 
CE 390/440 Slip Ri 
. E. n 
LOCOMOTIVES - Wsthse. 220/440 Slip Ring 
20 Ton Std. Ga. Plymouth Gas. Motors—Generators—Transformers 
40 Ton Std. Ga. American Saddle Tank. and Other Electrical Equipment 
75 Ton Std. Ga. Baldwin with Tender. 153 W. 18th St 
6 and 8 ton 36” Ga. 250 V. Electric Locos. Belyea Co., Inc. New York City 
MACHINERY REBUILT—GUARANTEED 
110 HP Bessemer Diesel Oil Engine with 
Generator. 
ge on 7 arene ane pyeetens. 
* an on Stee erricks. 
Steam and Electric Hoists. For Sale 
Steel Sheet Piling, Rails, Track. CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
enna o moments, oe ete, bee 
= tally split, . 13’ head, direc 
“a — — Company connected to 15 HP. 906 RPM 3 ph. 60 cy. 
_ ' ne GHICAEO, ILL ® 0 “ELECTRIC HOIST 
Railway Ex. Bldg. 101 West 31st St. 
400 higan hicago % Ton Shepard single I beam type 3 ph. 
N. Mic Ave., Cc i St. Louis, Mo. New York ' 60 cy. 220 volt motor with variable speed 
control and ball bearing trolley. 
wy GASOLINE-GENERATOR 
112 KVA, 3 ph. 60 cy. 220/440/2300 vo 
LOCOMOTIVES Martin’s Rebuilt 1200 RPM Gen. Elec, | Type, Aw, SPF 
generator direct connected to 2 er- 
All Equipped with Asme Boiler = ling 8 cylinder vertical gasoline engine. 
— Porter 6-wheel saddle tank, 200-lbs. Maehi er COMPLETELY REBUILT—FULLY GUAR- 
a a 16x24’’ American 4-wheel saddle tank, 180- id ANTEED—PRICED TO SELL 
40- ton 14x23"? American 4-wheel saddle tank, 190- ROCKFORD POWER 
Ibs. steam. AIR COMPRESSORS—Portable & Sta- MACHINERY CO. 
a” a. 14x20’’ Porter 4-wheel saddle tank, 180-Ibs. tionary, up to 1000 ft. 631 Sixth St. Rockford, Ill. 








28-ton i2x18”? Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 190-Ibs. m 
steam, BLAKE CRUSHERS—all sizes. 
21-ton 11x16’’ Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 190-lbs. 


o11eti12167* Vulcan (wheel anddle tank, 100-1ts, | | CORNISH ROLLS—all sizes. ELECTRIC AL M ACHINERY 
steam, 36’’ gauge. 50—I NGERSOLL PISTON ROCK 














LOCOMOTI VE CRAN ES DRILLS. Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
them ee mere ieee | 4 prem. ‘nes “pens 4 Ot, at attractive peices. Now and Reet, All fully 
‘; neriageetllgtiat : 4 - guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
GASOLINE SHOVELS — V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
>&H ) 600, 1-y : 
P&H Model 206, %vard dipper. MINE & QUARRY HOISTS. FORT WAYNE, IND. 
DUMP CARS ELEVATORS & SCREENS. 
4-yard Western Heavy Duty, 36’’ gauge. 
ope bp weg be we Duty, Ad (— . , E BUY LL—REPAIR 
r stock so udes Many othe ocomotives, ioco- $ — — i= 
won Fo cranes, shovels, a, etc. Comphete, list on Write sind asvadl ~— = sheet— ye r SE fEl 1 
request we may have just what you want. "ypes of Electrica 
Birmingham Rail Machinery. Each One 
& Locomotive Company E. A. Martin Ma chy. Co. Rebuilt and Fully Guaranteed 
BOX 391 ELECTRIC GENERATOR AND MOTOR CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Phone LD-40 JOPLIN, MO. 




















Cor. E. 53rd. St. & Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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CENTRAL MIX PLANT 


BARGAIN 


Having had to repossess a 1931 
Plant only used a few months, we 
can offer the following: 
1—New 1931 150-ton Blaw-Knox 3-compart- 
ment steel bin with 12,000-pound triplex 
weigh batcher, 


1—12-ft. diameter Circular Blaw-Knox steel 
cement bin, capacity 375 barrels, with 


3.000-pound cement weigh batcher. 
1—Rex No. 100 Vertical, fully enclosed ele- 
vator with electric motor. 


1—No. 5 Rex cement elevator, fully en- 
closed with electric motor. 
(Hoppers with both elevators.) 


5—Rex 2%-yard Truck Mixers, new 1931. 
For anybody figuring on going into this business, 
here is practically the same equipment you get 
today at a tremendous saving in price. 
WIRE—WRITE—OR—’ PHONE 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 


329 So. 16th Street, Milwaukee 








SPECIALS FOR SALE 


4—Screens, Tyler Hummer double unit, Sturtevant 
Moto-vibro and Newaygo. 

2—No. 1% Rotary Fine Crushers. 

1—No. 1 Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill. 

4—Hardinge Mills, 4%4’’xl6’’, 5’x22’’, 6’x22’’, 
8’x30’’, 8’x36’’. 


2—Raymond four and five roller high side Mills. 

1—Abbe Tube Mill, 44%4’x12’, silex lined. 

1—Bucyrus 41-B, 1% yard Steam Shovel. 

10—Motors, 50, 75, 200 H.P., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 
volt, complete with starting equipment. 

2—Direct heat dryers, 4x25, 412x30. 

Complete list of other items, including all types of 

Crushers, Pulverizers, Conveyors, Screens, Dryers, etc. 

Send for bulletin. 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 


26 Cortlandt Street New York, N. Y. 
“We Will Buy Your Surplus Equipment’’ 


Shovels or Cranes 
FOR SALE 


1—Factory rebuilt Lima 1% cu.yd. capacity. 
This machine can be equipped with either 
shovel, clamshell, dragline or drag shovel 
attachments. Very reasonably priced. 
Carries new machine guarantee. ted 
at Newark, N. J. 


1—GA-2 Erie Gas Air Shovel. Fine condi- 
tion and bargain. Located Newark, N. J. 


General % yd. combination shovel, back- 
hoe, 2 buckets, and crane boom. Very 
good condition. Located Long Island. 


1—Type B Erie Shovel or Clamshell ma- 
o> good condition. Located Newark, 


Complete shovel attachment for Type ‘‘0” 
Thew. Also, attachments for Type B and 
B-2 Eries, located in New Jersey. De- 
cided bargains. 


1—P & H 1% yd. gas shovel. Excellent 
condition, very attractive price. Located 
Newark, N. J. 


1—Linn Tractor, 6-yd. capacity, with Wau- 
kesha Motor. Machine in very good 
condition. Priced to sell quickly. Lo- 
cated New York State. 

1—Koehring % yd. Shovel. Excellent con- 
dition throughout. Located Newark, N. J. 


LIMA EXCAVATOR SALES AGENCY 


Lima, O., Office: Eastern Offices and 


Warehouse: 
Lima Trust Bldg. 317 a 
Tel. Main 4824 - J. 


Newark, 
Tel. Waverly 2-0640 
Wire or phone nearest office at our expense. 














CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Gyratory 21-K, 15-N and 12-K. 
Allis-Chalmers 48x36 Jaw Crusher. 
Symons Cones, 5% ft., 4 ft. and 3 ft. 
Traylor 42x48, 48x60 and 24x36. 
Telsmith No, 40 Reduction. 
Superior McCully 10 inch Reduction. 
Kennedy Gearless Reduction No. 37. 
Allis-Chalmers, Blake Type 12x24 Jaw. LOW PRICE. 
Farrel and Carroll 24x36 Jaw. 
Jeffrey Single Roll 36x54 and 24x24. 
Allis-Chalmers 8-K, 744-K, 5-K, 4-K and No. 3., 
Austin No. 10, No. 5, No. 4 and No. 3. 
Symons Disc 48 in., 36 in., 24 in., 18 in. 
Allis-Chalmers, Rolls 42’’x16’’ and 36x16. 
Williams No. 6 Jumbo Jr. with Feeder. 
Portable Jaw, 16x24, Bucket Elevator, 20 ft. 
OTHER CRUSHERS AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
—CONVEYORS, BUCKET ELEVATORS, SCREENS, 
ETC. VARIOUS TYPES AND SIZES. 


QUARRY AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Bucyrus 100-B Electric Shovel, 3 yd. 
Bucyrus 50-B Comb. 2-yd. LOW PRICE. . 
Lorain 55 Comb. Shovel & Crane, 1 yd. 
Universal Truck Crane with Crawlers. 
Marion Shovel on Cats. 3% yd. Low Price. 
American Sad. Tank Locomotive 75 Tons. 
American Saddle Tank Locomotive, 23 ts. Low Price. 
Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Shove: High Lift. 
Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Dragline, 2-yd. 
Speeder Comb, Shovel and Drag, % yd. 
Plymouth Gas Locomotive, 20 Ton, Std. Gauge. 
Universal Truck Crane. Low ce. 
OTHER MAKES, TYPES AND SIZES ON HAND. 
COMPRESSORS, CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, 
BUCKETS, BOILERS & POWER EQUIPMENT. 


F. MAYER 58 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale 
Caterpillar ‘60’? Tractor...... oeeee $1850.00 
8-Ton Plymouth Std. Ga. Locomotive. 1800.00 
5-Ton Plymouth 48’’ Ga. Locomotive. 1200.00 
3-Ton Plymouth 48’’ Ga. Locomotive. 450.00 
19 Easton 4-Yd. End Dump Quarry 
cars 48’’ Ga.; first class...Each, 200.00 
4—‘‘75”’ Monarch Tractors. 
4—7-Yd. Athey Crawler Wagons. 
4—7-Yd. Iron Wheel Wagons. 
1—New Era Austin Elevating Grader. 
All kinds of used equipment. Tell us what you 
want. 


The T. J. Lane Company 
Springfield, Ohio 








Complete Quarry Equip- 
ment, New 1929-1931 
ineluding 


24 x 36 Jaw crusher 
13-A Telsmith crusher 
No. 3 Symons Cone crusher (fine) 
400 ton steel bin 
12 x 14 I-R air compressor 
Niagara and Traylor screens 
Wagon Drill, jackhammers, sharpener and 
other items 
1% yd. Osgood gas shovel 
yd. General shovel _ 
30 4-yd. heavy stone skips. 


J. T. WALSH 
Brisbane Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














For Sale 


I—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 

1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 

1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 

1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 

1—8” Traylor Crusher. 

2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 

1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher. 

Several Jaw Crushers. 

Gas and Electric Motors, 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clipper Well Drill. 

—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
Scraper, with or without motor. 

2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. 


LIPPMANN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 








A reliable source of supply for modern 
equipment in dependable condition for 
Contractors, Sand and Gravel Plants, 
Stone Crushing Companies, etc. 


A, J. O’NEILL CO. 
1524 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


















make and size you prefer. 











April 6, 1932 


Le 


VERLOOK MACHINERY SALES 
EEE § aT 


ffers a complete line of used, rebuilt, 
reconditioned shovels and cranes at 
bargain prices. Ask for details on 
















ERLOOK MACHINERY SALES 
2502-6 East Erie Ave., Lorain, Ohio 


























































































is the time 
to buy 


BINS 


All sizes and makes. 


BUCKETS 
Clam, orange peel, dragline, scraper. 
CABLEWAYS, 
EXCAVATORS, 
DRAGSCRAPERS 


With or without hoists. 


CARS 


Dump and flat. 


COMPRESSORS 


Portable and stationary. 


CRANES 


(steam and gas) 
Locomotive and crawler. 


CRUSHERS 


Jaw, gyratory, cone, all sizes. 


DERRICKS 


Steel and wood, guy and stiff leg. 


DRAGLINES 


Steam, gasoline, Diesel. 


DRILLS 


All kinds and makes. 


ENGINES 


Gas and steam. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


steam and electric. 


PAVERS 


Late Models 27-E. 


PUMPS 


All sizes, makes and power. 


SHOVELS 


R. R. type and crawlers, Marion 60. 
Bucyrus-Erie 50-B. 
Large choice sizes and makes. 


TRAILERS 


Martin 8-wheel 15-ton. 


WAGONS 


LaPlante Choate dump wagons, 
steel wheels, or crawlers. 








Gas, 





Send for Complete Stock List 


EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 
1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. 
Phone Seeley 5100 
PITTSBURGH 
860 Empire Bldg. 
Phone Grant 6100 
PHILADELPHIA 


Suite 1160—Broad St. Station Bldg. 
Phone Rittenhouse 6100 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


Direct Connected Electrie 
Motor Driven 


1730 cu. ft. Chicago Pneumatic “OCE’— 
3-60-2300. 

1570 cu. ft. Worthington—3-60-2300. 

1302 cu. ft. Ing-Rand PRE-2—3-60-220-440. 

1050 cu. ft. Ing-Rand XRE-2—3-60-2300. 

871 i. ft. Ing-Rand XRE-2—3-60-220 or 
2300. 

807 cu. ft. Bury VCCE—3-60-440. 

671 cu. ft. Worth! ngton—3-60-2300. 

650 cu. ft. Bury VCCE—3-60-220-440-4000. 

Belt Driven 

1730 cu. ft. Chicago Pneumatic “OCB” two 
Stage. 

1190 cu. ft. Ing-Rand XB-2 two stage. 

1050 cu. ft. Worthington two stage. 

870 cu. ft. Ing-Rand XCB two stage. 

670 cu. ft. a ew XCB two stage. 

529 cu. ft. Ing-Rand ER-1 single stage. 

435 cu. ft. Worthington two stage. 

360 cu. ft. Ing-Rand ER-1 single stage. 

254 cu. ft. Ing-Rand ER-1 single stage. 

173 cu. ft. Ing-Rand ER-1 single stage. . 


Smaller and larger sizes in steam, electric 
and belt driven. 


EARL E. KNOX CO. 
Eighth & State Streets 
ERIE, PA. 


1—Hayward 1% yd. Bucket. 
1—Haiss 1% yd. * 
1—Haiss 1 , Se 
1—Haiss % yd. ‘“‘Hi-Power’’ Digging Bucket. 
1—Haiss % yd. 
1—Haiss % yd. ‘ 
1—Haiss 2% yd. 


1—Haiss Model 26 Creeper Path Digging Loader 


1—Haiss 25-ft. long, 14-in. wide Belt Conveyor. 


142nd St. & Rider Ave. 


Check MfATFF As Your 
Source of GOOD FACTORY 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


FACTORY REBUILT CLAM SHELL 
BUCKETS 





‘Contractor’’ Type Bucket. 
‘Hi-Power’’ Type Bucket. 
*“Contractor”’ Bucket. 
“Hi-Power’’ Bucket. 
“‘Hi-Power’’ Bucket. 


FACTORY REBUILT TRUCK LOADERS 


with 41 hp. Waukesha Engine. 


FACTORY REBUILT BELT CONVEYORS 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Inc. 
New York City 


SPECIAL BARGAINS| 


Universal Truckerane, A-1, 
P. & H. 206 Gas Shovel, Crane, and Dragline, 
Drag Scraper outfits—Steam. Electric, Diese] 
Slackline Excavators—Steam, Electric, Die- 
Thew 55 Shovel and Crane, new '30, used 8 
Diesel Engines 


Diesel Generator Units—15 KW to 1500. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. 


with Chri 


Crawlers. $2500. Others $800 and mn 


% yd. All good shape. $2500. 
and Gas. All sizes and prices. 
sel, and Gas. All sizes and prices. 

Strictly A-1. Price $5000, 


Stationary and Marines, in 
sizes from 15 HP to 1200 HP. 


mos. 1 yd. 





JAMES WOOD 
CHICAGO 














FOR SALE 


NEW 84x60 crusher 


With 2—No. 


12 Gyratory Crushers (New) 
Screens—5 to 300HP—60 Cy. 3 Ph. Motors (New) etc. 


Box 104, Pit and Quarry 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


1—Allis-Chalmers 48’’ by 24 ft. Roller Screen com- 

plete with sections. 

1—Allis-Chalmers Double Friction Hoist. 

6—4 Cu. Yd. capacity end dump Standard gauge 
quarry Cars. 

1—Adamson Fordson Locomotive, Standard gauge. 

1—New Shovel Attachment complete with % yd. 
dipper for Thew type ‘‘O’’ Gas Shovel. 

Come and see this first class equipment at our plant 

at Oshkosh. No reasonable offer will be refused. 


WANTED 


1—Belt conveyor, at least 100 ft. centers, 24-30-36 
inches in width. 


Remnants or slightly used ten ply belting 32’’ and 
38’’ in width. 
THE LUTZ COMPANY 


Oshkosh Wisconsin 





FOR SALE 


P & H MODEL 206, GAS, CRAWLER, 
DRAGLINE, 45 FT. BO OM: FULL EN: 
CLOSED STEEL CAB, % YARD BUCKET. 
Byers 10 tons Capacity, Full Revolving 
Crawler, Steam Crane, 40 ft. Boom. 

12-Yard Western, Heavy Doty. Steel Beam 
Type, 2-Way Dump Cars; 19 ft. Beds. NE 
BODIES. HE ABOVE * COMPLETELY 
REBUILT AND WE CAN OFFER AT AN 
UNUSUAL BARGAIN. 


HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
MODERN LOCOMOTIVES, 5 to 100 TONS, 
ALL TYPES, REBUILT AND READY 
STEAM AND GAS SHOVELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


6x6 Sullivan WG- 6 Air Compressor, belt. 
8x8 Curtis type “‘ Compressor, a. 

9x8, 10x10, 12x10 Ingersoll, ER-1, 

300’, ad oak — Steam Air a with 


full 
8—350 HP RaW. “ASME Boilers with Stokers. 
7—150 HP Frost HRT Boilers, ASME 150 Ibs. 
13x18 Mh my & Taylor Steam Engine. 
150, 240, 500 HP Diesel Oil Engines. 
No. 1 Gates Gyratory Crusher. 
9x16 ‘Waton Jaw Crusher. 
8, 10, 12, 40 HP Sgl. & Dbl. Drum Gas Hoists. 
15—1% yd. “Vv” shape, 24’’ ga. Dump Cars. 
Locomotives, Rail, Truck Loaders, Pumps, Screens, 
Elevators, Portable Air Compressors, Air Tools, 


LAKESIDE MACHINERY CO. 
571 West Lake St. CHICAGO 


Three warehouses with Yards and Shops 


from CHICAGO WAREHOUSE STOCK 


Patents Secured to Protect 
Inventions 


Royal E. Burnham 


Patent Attorney 


Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 





FOR SALE 
Reduction Crusher 


1—No. 1040 Champion Roller Bearing 
Reduction Crusher. Heavy Type. 
Used only ninety days. 


Henry Lanwehr, Ottawa, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


UNUSED 25-foot, Eagle Swintek Screen 
Nozzle ladder. Suitable for 10 or 12’ 
pipe. Address— 


F. C. ROBINSON Walla Walla, Washington 














I—Late Type 50-B BUCYRUS Drag Line 
Caterpillar Crane. Shop No. 9705. With 
62 ft. Boom and 114 yd. PAGE Drag- 
line Bucket. 

Machine good as new. 


W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
12500 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





FOR SALE 

Truck Scale, 20-ton capacity. 
Owen %-yard Clamshell Digging Bucket. 
Ingersoll-Rand Leyner Drill Sharpener No. 50. 
Trough Belt Conveyor, 18’’ wide, 80’ long. 
Half Crawler Bay City 16-B, with Shovel and 

Skimmer. 
New 6-Ply 36’’ Rubber Conveyor Belting, 145’ long. 
Ames Co. 60 H.P. Vertical Boiler, 125-lb. pressure, 








Jeffrey No. 3 Lime-pulver. Two tons per hour. 
G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row, New York City 


FOR SALE 


Complete Sand and Gravel Washing plant 
electrically operated; with gasoline digger, 
locomotives, and large deposit of sand and 
gravel. Plant is located at Newport, Dela- 
ware, and is now in operation. Can be 
purchased on reasonable terms. 

Industrial Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

















SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton % -in. Hexagon. 

50 ton % -in., |-in., 1 %-in., 1%-in.,and | %- 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 

167 South St. New York City 









FOR SALE 
Complete 12” Amsco dredging outfit 
powered by 250 HP GE electric 
motor, with hose, pipe line, etc. 


$2,000.00 FOB Hawarden, Ia. 
HAWARDEN GRAVEL COMPANY 


Hawarden, Iowa 


FOR SALE 


Desirable gravel deposit adjoining R.R. 
with water stream traversirg. Ideal loca- 
tion. 
A. W. Wirtz, agt. 
LaSalle National Bank & Trust Co., 
LaSalle, Illinois 




















JAW CRUSHER 
Traylor Bulldog, pid” x48” jaw opening, 


rated 118 tons 5” per hour, 260-8”-125 
HP. Has modern self aligning bearings, 
safety release, is manganese fitted. Is in 
fine condition and very little service, under 
easy conditions. 

SEALY 


£ < 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


FOR SALE 


One Williams No. 8 Jumbo Hammermill 
Crusher, made by Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co., used only a few months, 
in first class condition. Hammers have 
never been used. Price $2500.00 F.O.B. 
Ojus, Florida. Address Box No. 302, Pit 
and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





SACRIFICE SALE 


20 Car Capacity, Stephens-Adamson 
Washing Plant, Used 90 days—Powered 
120 H. P. Diesel Engine. 


BOX 1178 LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 




















WAUKESHA MOTORS 


anteed, at less than 1/3 original cost. 


60 H.P., 

Cheap 
MERTES MACHINERY COMPANY 

1622 So. First St. 


guaranteed A No. | condition. 





60, 80, 100 and 120 H.P. Like new, guar- 


Also have several Hercules, Climax, LeRoi, 
and Continental motors from 10 H.P. up to 


Milwaukee, Wis. 










CORE BORINGS 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
225 W. Olive St. Scranton, Pa. 








WE LOOK INTO THE 


EARTH 


using Diamond Core Drills. 
+ drill for Limestone, Gres 
Clay, Coal all 

other minerals. 
o cenegr ANA IA DRILLING CO. 
Contractors 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


Locomotives, saddle tank, 60 and 80 ton. 
Dryers 33’x6’—Kilns 60’x6’—Cy a 
Fuller Mills (7), Kominuters (5), Ball mill (1). 
Gyratories, 42’ McCully, 10’’ McC.—No. 10 & 7%. 
Shovels—Marion 350-271-37 all electric. 

Rolls 42x16—36x54—36x42—20x24. 

Hammermills No. 4 and 8—Telsmith No. 2F. 

Comb. Shovel and Dragline 50B—TIlls. del’y. 


A 
iit W. Jackson Blvd. 
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1, 80’x6’ 


. V. KONSBERG 








Chicago 


(1) Whitcomb Gas Locomotive, 
Only used 6 months. 


Side 


(1) 310 cu. ft. Gardner-Denver Portable Compressor. 
Used 6 months. a 
(1) Complete 10-inch Sand Pumping Plant with 10’’ 
Swintek Ladder, i 
crushers, etc.—wsed one season. Sell all or part. 


M. Wenzel, 4029 South Benton, 


LIQUIDATION BARGAINS 
8-ton, 36’’ gauge. 


$900.00. Also 5 yd. Western 
Dump Cars 

$1400.00 
Steel Barge, 


derricks, conveyors, 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Pennsylvania Air Compressors 
28 to 525 ft. free air per minute. 


BRONX DERRICK & TOOL COMPANY 
143rd St. ,& Southern Boulevard, New York, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
25 











20. 


zi. 


24, 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


The PIT AND QUARRY Employment Service for subscribers has registered the following applicants for 
positions. Perhaps you have an opening in your organization for one of these men. If so, PIT AND QUARRY 
will be pleased to put you in touch with the applicant if you will advise us which one fills your requirements. 


1-A. 12 years’ experience Highway construction and 


sand and gravel. Can design and install own 
its. Ready-Mix concrete. Have operated 
entral Mixing plants. 


. Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 12 yrs. experi- 


ence in commercial stone and railroad ballasting; 
operating and pegeising all kinds and makes of 
equipment. Wide experience in drilling and 
blasting. A-I references. 


. Chief engineer cement plant; 10 years’ expe- 





rience; ires tion with engineering or 
manufacturing firm, either in the office or in 
the field. 


. Quarry foreman, 6 years’ experience. 
. Superintendent; 


10 years’ experience; lime and 
stone. 


. Superintendent crushed stone; 25 years’ expe- 


rience. 

10 years’ experience in production of crushed 
gravel and sand; design engineer and builder; 
general superintendent; has had some sales 
experience. Experience covers the entire field. 


. Thoroughly experienced superintendent who has 


also in the past m assistant superintendent 
and foreman of granite and lime quarries; at 
present not employed. 

Experienced superintendent or manager; grad- 
uate engineer; 12 years’ experience in sand and 
gravel production and plant design. 
Sugetintuntent, 30 yrs. experience, mine, mill 
and quarry and large shovel operations, thor- 
ough knowledge of various systems of under- 
ground and open pit mining. velopment 
work from grass roots to mill construction and 
operation, copper, iron, zinc and non-metallics, 
4 yrs. special work in asbestos, mica and kaolin, 
good spas and good production and safety 
record but not a college graduate. South, 
Southwest or Tropics preferred. 


. Superintendent of stone crushing and sand and 


gravel plant with considerable experience in 
operation of dredges, draglines, electric and 
steam shovels, all kinds of crushing, conveying, 
screening equipment. Can furnish excellent 
references, good record and details of past 
experience. ‘ 
Electric Shovel Operator with considerable 
experience. Also power-house and general elec- 
trician, maintenance, welding, repairing gaso- 
line truck motors, crushers, screens and various 
kinds of equipment. 
Crushed stone superintendent since 1903; prefer 
West or Southwest territory; thoroughly experi- 
enced in construction and operation of plants, 
know how to get best results from the quarry end. 
Cement plant superintendent or heavy limestone 
quarry; 20 years experience in construction and 
operating plants. 
Superintendent, stone quarry or slag plant 
years office and operating experience. 
Dragline, Crane and Shovel Operator, 9 years’ 
experience in steam and 3 years on electric 
shovel (Marion), desires position as operator. 
Can do own repairing. Permanent connection 
desired. Married. References furnished. Will 
go anywhere, but a location near good schools 
preferred. 
Operator with 5 years’ experience on Link-Belt 
and Koehring cranes. Iso 7 years’ experience 
in sand and gravel pit. Available now. Go 
anywhere. 
Laboratory work, 3 years’ experience as Asst. 
Chemist doing control and analytical work. 
College graduate, B. S. degree. 
12 years’ experience as cement burner and night 
foreman and watchman. 
14 years’ practical quarry experience, office, 
sales, management, superintendent, reconstruc- 
tion, etc. pen for new connection with pro- 
gressive company, preferably sand and gravel 
concern, 
Crushing plant and quarry Superintendent. 
perience includes erecting, rebuilding and 
repairing machinery. Successful in organizing 
labor for y. Ref furnished. 
Superintendent crushing plant. 10 yrs. lime- 





stone and rock asphalt quarry operation experi- 
ence. Can pseathes best of references. Will go 
anywhere. 
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An overhead traveling bridge crane man. Ex- 
perienced. Can give good references. Willing to 
go anywhere. 

Cement mill general foreman, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, familiar with all requirements in construc- 
tion and operation. Available immediately. 
Can locate anywhere. Single. 

Capable man. 53 years old. Married, experienced 
in y apace and crushing plant, timekeeping, payroll 
and plant office work, seeks position as assistant 
superintendent, general foreman or plant office 
work, where experience and loyalty will be appreci- 
ated. Will not be interested in investing money at 
the present time in any position. Have you an 
opening? 

Superintendent of crushing and quarrying plant. 
14 yrs.” experience in cement business, including 
changing plants from dry to wet process. 
furnish references. 

Cement Mill Chemist with 4 years of cement mill 
work on both wet and dry processes, and 8 years of 
wide experience in organic analytical work cover- 
ing all problems incidental to the manufacture of 
cement. 

Office man experienced in 
respondence, sales an 
position with 


general office work, cor- 
operations, d similar 
large lime, cement or 





grpeum con- 


cern. Nine years with Southern lime firm. Age 27, 
single. Willing to locate anywhere. Available 
immediately. 


Situation wanted as Manager or Superintendent 
of a progressive crushed stone plant where ability 
and experience would be appreciated. 38 yrs. of 
age. Scotch birth. American citizen. 15 yrs. ex- 
perience in quarrying and crushing plants. Now 
available. Best of references. Location in eastern 
or middle states preferred. 

Ten years experience as Burner man; reliable. 
Age 37. Desires position where ability and skill 
will be appreciated by advancement. Available 
immediately. 

Man with 10 years practical experience in civil en- 
gineering and highway construction of all kinds as 
well as bridges, grading, culverts, etc. Under- 
stands map making and topographical survey. 
Included with this is 4 years tracing and drawing. 
3 years with army engineers in Panama. Salary 
no object. 

General superintendent or manager; experienced 
graduate engineer. 

Sales Engineer desires making change, preferabl 
New England territory. 20 yrs. experience wit 
a reputable concern designing, estimating and 
selling material handling equipment in all phases. 

Broad acquaintance among executives and buyers. 
Want position as carpenter or millwright, capable 
of taking charge of gang. Steady work preferred 
with cement company. 

Operator with ten years’ experience on Bucyrus- 
Erie Steam and P. and H. Gas Shovels in grading, 
gravel pit and stone quarry work. Can furnish 
references. 

Gravel plant supt. or manager. 10 yrs. supt. of 
large railroad and trucking plants. Experienced in 
erection and care of gravel plant equipment. Can 
furnish best of references. rvices available at 
ence. Will go anywhere. 

Graduate Engineer. 25 yrs’. experience as design- 
ing, constructing and operating Engineer, as well as 
Supt. of stone crushing and gravel washing plants, 
also heavy rock blasting. 

Graduate Engineer. Wide experience as mining, 
consulting and sales Engineer, in charge of all out- 
side operations, construction and maintenance. 
A-1l references. 

15 yrs’. experience in erecting and operation, crush- 
ing, grinding, washing, drying, screening and 
separation plants. Know value of low production 
costs. Good references. 

Gravel Plant Supt. 7 yrs’. experience erecting and 
operating gravel plant equipment for large manu- 
facturer. yrs. in charge of mining operations in 
Brazil. Best of references. 

Supt. of crushed stone and gravel plants. 12 yrs. 
experience. Familiar with maintenance and repair 
work on all types of equipment. Can handle men. 
First class references. 

Past experience with Crushed Stone and Sand and 
Gravel plants; in sales, can figure with contractors, 
scales, cost, timekeeping, bookkeeping, general all- 
around man. 
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THESE MEN 


Can You Use 
) 


Employment Dept. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 So. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


Quarry superintendent with years of ex- 
perience in all operat‘ons, such as stripping, 
drilling, blasting, shovel loading, crushing, 
sinking, also repairing of all quarry equip- 
ment and familiar with all phases of wash- 
ing crushed stone. Now open for proposi- 
tion. Excellent reference. 
Engineer experienced in Mechanical, Struc- 
tural, Electrical, Plant Design and Layout, 
Estimating, Field work, Maintenance and 
Millwork desires position. Will locate 
anywhere. 
Superintendent of crushed stone products 
plant and quarry. Twenty years expe- 
rience in this and foreign countries in 
charge of operations. Familiar with 
modern up-to-date methods and profitable 
application of same. 
Master Mechanic, thoroughly trained in 
the upkeep of crushers, steam shovels, gas 
and diesel equipment, etc. Reference and 
complete information on request. 
General operating Superintendent desires 
position with progressive Lime or Cement 
Company. 20 years’ experience as operat- 
ing superintendent and master mechanic. 
Familiar with Limestone quarries an 
burning of limestone and Portland Cement 
with natural gas or Producer gas. Master 
Mechanic of large Lime an ment 
plants. Installed reasonable system which 
did not bar progress of operation. Refer- 
ences A-1. 
Position as Superintendent by graduate 
Mining Engineer. 35 years old with wide 
operating experience in large open pit 
mines and crushed stone plants up to 
10,000 tons. Thoroughly experienced in 
Quarry layout, development, heavy blast- 
ing, shovel loading, transportation and 
mull design and operation, electric or steam 
power, and with latest type high speed 
reduction crushers, screen analysis of a 
sampling and grading of specification stone. 
13 years’ experience in general office work, 
including correspondence, sales and opera- 
tions. ell acquainted with freight rate 
structures on crushed stone, sand an 
gravel and cement. Desire connection 
with any concern where ability and experi- 
ence would be appreciated. 
Slackline Cableway operator. 5 years’ ex- 
perience. Can keep cableway ——— 
at full capacity. Cando repair work. Ha 
experience raising and lowering mask or 
tower. Can do all necessary rigging 
around cableway. 
Wants position as foreman of a rock, sand 
and gravel, or oil-mix plant, preferably the 
latter. Several years’ experience as fore- 
man of oil-mix and hot stuff proportioning 
plant. Can furnish best of references from 
previous employers and contracting en- 
gineers. Will go anywhere but prefer the 
west or middle west. 
Position wanted as quarry superintendent. 
Prefer southwest or west coast. 
Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 14 yrs. 
experience in commercial stone and rail- 
road ballasting; operating and repairing all 
kinds and makes of equipment. Wide ex- 
perience in drilling and blasting. A-! 
references. : 
Position wanted by operator with 15 years 
experience on cranes, shovels, draglines, 
sand pumps, dredges, etc. 35 years of age, 
can furnish A-! references. Will go any- 
where. 
Graduate mechanical and structural en- 
gineer with wide experience on cement and 
stone plants. Permanent or temporary 
employment. 
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